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In this issue... 


@ THE syMPosiIUM on “Youth and Labor” . . . with articles by WILLIAM Green 
JOHN L. Lewis, LEo WOLMAN and others .. . promised for this issue . 
developed such interesting angles that its publication is being delayed temporarily 


. in order that more writers may have opportunity to contribute . . . and that 
both sides may be presented fairly. 


Meanwhile . . . we present an illuminating background story of the baffling 
battle between the American Federation of Labor and the former Committee { 
Industrial Organization . . . recently renamed Council of Industrial Organiza 
tions . . . as the second in the series of labor and economic articles by Hermar 
Feldman. If you don’t understand that situation now . .. Dr. Feldman wi 
clear the atmosphere for you. 


To the detriment of those proprietary schools that are ‘on the level” there 
many that do not hesitate at some form of racketeering in seeking stud 
. or in making impossible promises of jobs. Disclosures made by THomas O 
MARSHALL, JR., and RALPH D. FLEMING will save many youth from unnecessary 
grief... provided YOU act promptly. @ A hint of what happens to occupationa 
aims of college students is given by E. DONALD SISSON . . . a story that will be of 
special interest to high school counselors. @ Last month’s discussion of opportu 
nities for farm-reared boys suggests an NOC Abstract in that category . . . so we 
give you “The Veterinarian.” 


Coming in January... 


@ IN ADDITION to the possibility of presenting “Youth and Labor: A Symposi 

. as described above . . . several occupational research, information, and place 
ment articles will be made available. @ ‘The Colleges Train Radiomen’’ is 
example ... written by the Educational Program Director of the National Broad 
casting Company. @ Also... a relatively new profession has come to the front 
recently . . . the Occupational Therapist . . . and there will be some suggestions o1 
“Guiding the Forty-Year-Olds.” 


Last year the presentation of a fairly complete report of New York City’s 
annual Metropolitan Conference on Employment and Vocational Guidance 
was so well received that the same procedure will be followed for the 1938 Con 
ference. @ It produced some timely aids . . . on employer attitudes toward employ 
ment services . . . coordination of placement activities between private, publi 
and union employment agencies . . . developments in public placement . . . and 
the employer and employee under the Social Security Act. 


Features of the vocational guidance Program at the annual American Voca 
tional Association Convention December 1 to 3 will be reported. @ The Con 
stitution and By-Laws of the National Vocational Guidance Association, as amended 
in 1938 . . . will be printed in full. 
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YEAR thousands of the grad- 


Gyp Training Schools 


THOMAS O. MARSHALL, JR. 


University of Rochester 


less enrollee. 






ploit, rather than to educate the luck 






uates of New York State high schools 
enter commercial, civil service, Diesel en- 
gine, radio engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing, refrigeration, air conditioning, televi- 


Clinton A. Reed,’ supervisor of com 
mercial subjects in New York State, has 
demonstrated that the educational effec- 





sion, mechanics, indus- 
trial arts, aeronautics, 
art, dancing, undertak- 
ing, fashion designing, 
modeling, laboratory 
technique, dramatics, 
and beauty culture 
courses in proprietary 
schools—privately con- 
trolled schools con- 
ducted for profit.’ Some 
of the training schools 
which they enter have 
excellent educational 
records, and apparently 














® According to the Principles 
and Practices of the NVGA 
“the investigation of alluring 
short-cuts to fortune through 
short training courses, corre- 
spondence courses, and vague 
advertisements of positions is a 
mecessary part of trustworthy 
educational and vocational gui- 
dance.” The accompanying ar- 
ticle presents some startling facts 
that should be made available 
by principals and counselors to 
all high school pupils before 
they leave school or are gradu- 
ated. 


tiveness of proprietary 
schools of business 
ranges from excellent to 
Other 


studies have been made 


very, very poor. 


of the internal structure 


of propric tary schools, 


their offerings, and 
their educational fit 
ness. The present 
study, based as it is 
upon interviews with 


young people, and not 
upon studies of the 


schools them selves. has 


offer the best of train- 
ing. Others appear to be 
“rackets’’ whose principal aim is to ex- 


1In a study of educational outcomes, in con- 
nection with the Study of Secondary Education of 
the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York, 
two thousand recent graduates and withdrawals 
from fifty school systems were interviewed. In 
the process of this study, it was discovered that 
large numbers of these former pupils had en- 
rolled in proprietary-school courses, including all 
types of those mentioned above. 

* Reed, Clinton A., “Strange Bedfellows,” 
Journal of Business Education, September, 1930. 





a different approach t 
the problem. One dis- 
turbing element of the problem, usually 
not seen in an inspection of the school it- 
self, is that eventhough some of the schools 
have facilities whereby they can perform 
their educational function in a satisfactory 
fashion, they can still be, and frequently 
are rackets. The principal findings of the 
study lead more to a condemnation of cer- 
tain enrollment practices of the schools, 
than to criticism of the schools themselves. 
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One type of school which has flour- 
ished for several years has been the Diesel 
engine school. These schools advertise 
widely (many through the medium of 
radio broadcasting), and frequently em- 
ploy solicitors to call upon prospective 
students in order to sell them the course. 
Some of the schools are of the corre- 
spondence type, while others are resident 
schools. Some seem to have neither the 
teaching staff nor the equipment whereby 
they could offer effective training, while 
others have both. Nearly all of them, in 
their advertising, speak of the field as a 
“new” one, and of the industry as a “‘com- 
ing” one, greatly undermanned, and 
seriously in need of men trained in the 
manufacture, maintenance, and operation 
of Diesel engines. This claim is denied in 
recent studies by educators. A summary 
of the findings of one of these studies*® 
follows: 


1. The Diesel field is no more unique 
nor specialized than many other fields for 
which specialized training is not offered. 


2. A gasoline- or steam-mechanic can 
quickly adapt himself to Diesel work. 


3. In the manufacture of Diesel engines 
the operations are not different from those 
in other heavy manufacturing, and require 
drill-press hands, lathe operators, boring- 
mill operators, and blacksmiths. 

4. Most manufacturers are adapting 
their mechanics to Diesel maintenance 
work, rather than employing men trained 
only in this field who are not otherwise 
skilled mechanics. 

5. Persons who are employed to operate 
Diesel engines require no special training. 

6. There is no particular demand for 
Diesel mechanics. Manufacturers say there 
are plenty of good men available, and 
indicate that the graduates of special 


® Careers in the Diesel Engine Field, University 
of the State of New York, New York State Edu- 
cation Department Monograph, 1937. See also 
R. D. Fleming, “The Facts About Diesel Engine 
Careers,” OCCUPATIONS, XV, June, 1937, pp. 
885-889. 


Diesel schools are not highly regarded a 

prospective employees. 
While it is true that many of the schools 
have adequate equipment and competent 
instruction, even some the best schools 
admit an unselected group of boys, give 
them a comparatively short and special- 
ized course, and turn them out with a ver; 
slim chance of getting a job in the field 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Many of the air-conditioning schools 
use the same types of advertising. One 
school using the radio indicates that only 
a select group of boys is admitted. To 
check the sincerity of this advertising, a 
young man submitted an application. He 
described himself as seventeen years of 
age, said that he had left school during 
the ninth grade, that he had never done 
any work with his hands and did not 
know whether he was mechanically in 
clined, that his only occupational experi- 
ence had been as a soda-dispenser and as 
an office boy. All during the interview 
with the salesman, the boy attempted de 
liberately to make as bad an impression 
as possible. After hearing the descrip 
tion of the boy’s previous training and 
experience, the salesman asked to talk 
with his father, proceeded to tell him of 
the wonderful occupational opportunities 
in this field, and tried to sell him the 
course, which cost in excess of $200. 


Crvit SERVICE 


Large numbers of high-school gradu- 
ates enroll in schools training for the civil 
service. The Federal Trade Commission 
frequently has ordered these schools to 
“cease and desist” from certain sales and 
advertising schemes designed to attract 
students. Among the practices condemned 
by the Commission is that of ‘‘represent- 
ing the said corporation can secure gov- 
ernment jobs for those who take said 
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courses of instruction or that they can 
assist in that regard other than by assist- 
ing students thereof by preparing for civil 
service examinations.” In spite of this 
ruling, the salesmen had mentioned potent 
Washington connections to several of the 
young people who were interviewed, and 
had told them to be sure to “let us know 
a week before you take the examination.” 

Another condemned practice is “using 
a refund agreement based upon a con- 
tingency of a student failing to pass an 
examination when there is little likeli- 
hood of any examination being held 
which such student could take and for 
which he or she is solicited to contract 
to prepare.” In spite of the ruling against 
this practice, the solicitors have offered 
money-back guarantees to some of the 
young people, fees being refunded in case 
the student should fail an examination 
for the second time. The young enrollees 
fail to realize that it might be several 
years before two examinations for the 
same type of job are held. 


“Joss GUARANTEED” 


Other schools guarantee jobs to gradu- 
ates, naturally attracting large numbers of 
pupils. One high-school principal, in a 
community of only a few hundred, was 
proud to announce that four boys who 
had graduated from his school were train- 
ing to become undertakers. It appeared 
that one undertaker could easily take care 
of all the business of the village and the 
countryside, and it was difficult to see why 
this occupation should be so popular. It 
seems, however, that the offer made by the 
school was extremely attractive. Students 
in these schools are given apprentice work 
while in training and after graduation 
each is placed in a job, usually with the 
undertaker under whom he worked as an 
apprentice. Interviews with boys who 
had finished the course, however, dis- 


closed an interesting situation. After hav- 
ing worked for a few weeks, a “‘dull sea- 
son’’ almost inevitably arrives, and the 
boys are laid off, usually at about the same 
time that mew apprentices are to be 
taken on from the schools. The gradu 
ates then must look for other positions. 
There are few such jobs in cities, due 
partly to the over-supply, and partly to 
the fact that the schools supply appren- 
tices who work without salary. In small 
towns the undertaking business is almost 
exclusively hereditary, and there are no 
openings. The one remaining option is 
to open a new establishment, which re- 
quires a large initial investment. The 
conclusion seems to be that the school 
gets the tuition fees, the undertakers get 
cheap labor, and the boys get training, 
frequently excellent, in an occupation in 
which there are no openings for them. 

Other schools guarantee jobs or free 
advanced study to those pupils who “‘fin- 
ish the course,”’ then make certain that 
the course becomes so difficult in the last 
few weeks that it is impossible for most 
students to finish. One school of this type 
gives a combination correspondence and 
shop course, the agreement being that the 
students who complete the correspond- 
ence course be given free transportation 
from their homes to the mid-western 
city where the school is located and then 
back to their homes after shop work is 
completed. As the cost of the whole 
course 1s only $225, it would appear that 
the school would lose a great deal of money 
in paying these expenses. But few pupils 
survive the correspondence course. After 
the first few lessons the work becomes 
much too difficult for them. 


PAY—AND PAY—AND PA‘ 

A glance at almost any city newspaper 
will disclose advertisements of the fol- 
lowing type: “Make money at home. Oil 
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painting photos and miniatures. No tal- 
ent required. Easy, fascinating work for 
men and women. $35 to $100 a week 
and more. Big demand for artists. Free 
Employment Service. Earn while learn- 
ing. We teach you at home. Complete 
artist’s outfit furnished.’’ Even mature and 
experienced people frequently are mis- 
led by such advertising. The hundreds of 
young people who enroll in such courses 
are neither mature nor experienced—they 
are desperate because of the difficulty in 
finding jobs. A few examples from the 
experiences of the young people who 
were interviewed may demonstrate the 
seriousness of the problem for those who 
actually become involved. 

One boy, whose family was in ex- 
tremely poor circumstances, enrolled in an 
“electrical engineering’’ course. After six 
weeks he found that he could no longer 
do the work. He is now paying $7 out 
of the $12 he earns each week until he 
has paid $150 for the course. The course, 
incidentally, is one of those which prom- 
ises shop experience to those who “‘fin- 
ish.” 

It seems that the more desperate the 
young people are, with unemployment as 
a constant menace, the more gullible they 
are. A boy from a small community in 
which there is little opportunity for voca- 
tional advancement is now paying for 
two courses (each in a different school), 
both of which he has dropped. The first 
of these was in a Civil Service school. 
The boy answered a post card sent from 
Washington, D. C., and was then visited 
by a salesman. Under the impression that 
the school had “official connections,” the 
boy enrolled. To his surprise, subsequent 
mail from the school came from a city 
nearly a thousand miles from Washing- 
ton. Disillusioned, he soon dropped the 
course. Later, another salesman visited 


him, said that he had been sent by the 


principal of the local high school, in 
whom the boy had great confidence, and 
sold him a correspondence business course. 
The boy later discovered that the sales 
man had used the principal's name with 
out permission, but he tried the course for 
a while before dropping it. He now finds 
it very difficult to pay for the two courses 

In a community of two or three hun 
dred people two boys had enrolled in a 
“mechanical training’ correspondence 
school. Although they were enrolled in 
the same school, and for the same course, 
their descriptions of the terms of their 
contracts with the school were quite dif 
ferent. One said he subscribed to twenty 
four lessons, that if he passed them he 
would have to subscribe to further les- 
sons but would be given a job under a 
master mechanic for two years. Then, 
if he made good, the school would get 
him a job. The other boy said he was 
guaranteed a job after the first subscrip- 
tion, if he continued to subscribe to fur- 
ther lessons. In both cases the salesman 
mentioned reputable industrial concerns, 
intimating that the boys would be given 
jobs with them upon completion of the 
course. Neither boy had corresponded 
with these concerns to see whether there 
would be such a possibility, and neither 
boy had read his contract to see what the 
provisions really were. 

A girl complained that she thought she 
was signing an application blank, but 
later learned that she had signed a prom- 
issory note for tuition fees. Another gir! 
received a letter saying that her excellent 
record in high school entitled her to a 
government position. Upon returning 
the “‘application,”” she found that she was 
enrolled in a Civil Service school. Need- 
less to state, she still has not obtained the 
government position. 

These few illustrations may serve to 
point to the proprietary-school racket as 
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an educational problem of importance. 
They also may indicate that supervision 
of the equipment and instruction can pro- 
vide only a partial solution to the prob- 
lem. It is possible, of course, that rigidly 
enforced laws governing the conduct of 
these schools, and especially their adver- 
tising and sales techniques such as were 
disclosed in the New York State study, 
might be effective. In view of the fact 
that there are many thousands of such 
schools, policing by any agency assigned 
to the responsibility would be an expen- 
sive, difficult, and thankless job. It might 
be possible to enact laws providing that 
the advertising of these corporations be 
censored by some governmental agency. 
While this might be partially effective, it 
is probable that the oral inducements of- 
fered by salesmen could not be thus lim- 


ited. 


INFORMATION SERVICE NEEDED 


The only effective solution to the prob- 
lem appears to be adequate educational 
and vocational guidance offered to young 
people through local high schools. Since 
it probably is not feasible for a single high 
school to keep informed about each pro- 
prietary school in the United States, some 
central agency should be set up to pro- 
vide specific information about individual 
proprietary schools or about various types 
of schools, warning them of the unfavor- 
able features to be considered. Should 
agencies providing this information be 
set up in the state education departments? 
No one department could possibly keep 


The author gathered data for his article while serving as a researcl 7 

associate in the Study of Secondary Education, the Regents’ Inquiry 

into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New \\ 

York, under Francis T. Spaulding. Previously he was a graduate 

assistant in Secondary Education in the Harvard Graduate School of 

Education, and is now an instructor in Education at the University of 
Rochester. 
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track of the proprietary schools ail over 
the United States, and since many cor- 
respondence schools enroll pupils from 
all states, it would be that 
knowledge of these schools be available. 
Three solutions remain: (1) The United 
States Office of Education might take the 
responsibility of acting as a clearing-house 
for information provided by each of the 
stgte departments; (2) The Office of Edu- 
cation might seek the information itself, 
and take full responsibility for the dis- 
semination of the information to local 
high schools; (3) each state might take 
responsibility for finding out about its own 
schools, providing this information to 
the education departments of all other 
states upon request. In addition, it would 
seem advisable for each department to 
keep its own high schools informed about 
the various types of schools. Local high 
school principals and counselors have fre- 
quently been guilty of giving poor advice 
to pupils about advanced training in pro- 
prietary schools. The fault has not been 
theirs in most cases, however. In many 
states there is no agency to which they 
can apply for information. 

The cost of maintaining a bureau to 
investigate proprietary schools, to publish 
the results of these investigations, and to 
act as an information agency would be con- 
siderable. Compared with the thousands 
of dollars (in addition to human costs) 
spent each year by young people for un- 
suitable, or inadequate, or no training, it 
would seem that the maintenance of such 
a bureau would actually be a great saving 


necessary 














Some Evils in Recruiting for Gyp Schools 


RALPH D. FLEMING 


Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department 


— has said that education 
is the largest business in the United States; 
and if this be true, the private residential 
schools, the private trade schools, and 
the commercial correspondence schoois 
secure a sizeable part of this business. 
Only a few years ago, in 1935, the United 
States Office of Education obtained data 
from 11,515 private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in continental United 
States and admitted more might exist. 
Including all types of these schools, en- 
rolling pupils from nursery to college 
levels, more than two million pupils were 
enrolled in that year. 

In the nation’s commercial correspond- 
ence schools the National Home Study 
Council estimates an enrollment of half 
a million. Accepting an approximate fig- 
ure of two and a half million persons in 
all types of proprietary schools, it is not 
surprising that numerous evils and many 
questionable practices have crept into such 
a fertile field, concomitants which have 
proved to be pitfalls to many young men 
and women. 

Large numbers of young persons who 
do not complete high school, or who com- 
plete it and find no job awaiting them 
are the “prospects” for private schools 
through the media of salesmen, contact 


men, “scouts,” and enticing advertise- 


ments. Many schools retain contact men 
who follow up responses to advertise- 
ments whenever an inquiry is received at 
the home office either by letter or through 
a keyed advertisement. 


Residential and correspondence sch 
courses usually are sold on time payments 
the salesmen being paid on the commis 
sion basis. He is constantly being “'stirred 
up” by the home office with “pep talks 
and admonished that ‘The more you se 
the more you sell.” In other words, the 
scout’s or salesman’s job depends yy 
the volume of business he secures, and 
some salesmen do not stop to consider 
whether the prospect is fitted to take the 
course he, the salesmen, is trying 
sell. The boy or girl in high school is ir 
danger of exploitation, provided the 
scrupulous salesman can persuade super 
intendent, principal, or teacher to allow 
him “just a few minutes” to present his 
“message’’ before the student body. 


PosE AS COUNSELORS 


“To be forewarned is to be forearmed 
An insight into the practices of some 
schools in recruiting students or selling 
courses may help students to avoid un 
scrupulous schools. One school had 
representative who claimed to be in the 
employ of the New York State Education 
Department. His technique was to call on 
prospective enrollees and offer his ser 
vices as a vocational counselor. In th« 
course of his interviews with prospects he 
built up a glowing picture of the oppor 
tunities for those trained in a few special 
fields. Among these would be the voca 
tion for which his school purported t 
offer training. This man made no effort 
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to sell instruction in any particular school, 
but within a few days he would be fol- 
lowed by another man who represented 
s school offering instruction in a course 
that would lead to a vocation favored 
by the first man. A second variation of 
this same stratagem is for an enterprising 
salesman to represent several schools. 


SOME SCHOOLS ARE LICENSED 


The good schools refuse to resort to 
sales pressure procedures. Frequently, 
their representatives perform a real ser- 
vice to young people by giving them 
sound counsel. As a protection for those 
who may profit from worth-while instruc- 
tion in private trade and correspondence 
schools, the New York State Education 
Department is legally empowered to ex- 
ercise certa’~ controls over these schools. 
The Education Law (Section 80, Laws 
1923, Chapter 593) requires certificates 
of approval of all correspondence schools 
conducted in the State. The law was 
further amended in 1937 to require the 
licensing of private trade schools in the 
State. To obtain a license “the method 


and control of the advertising, the stand 
ards and methods of instruction and the 
equipment provided,’’ must meet require 
ments established by the Board of 


Regents. 
The issuance of certificates of ap- 
proval to correspondence schools and the 


granting of licenses to private trade 
schools is not to be construed as an en 
dorsement or recommendation by the 
State Education Department of any course 
or courses given by such schools, but 
simply means that they have complied 
with Department regulations. 

Racketeering practices in education are 
becoming all too frequent, and counselors 
in our schools should warn pupils of 
them. Counselors should further ad- 
vise students to investigate the merits 
of the courses in question, through Better 
Business Bureaus, local Chambers of 
Commerce, “truth in advertising” clubs, 
other business organizations, and State 
Education Departments, all of which aid 
in protecting the unwary and helpless 
against the practices of unprincipled edu 
cational organizations. 


Before entering the New York State Department of Education in 1925 
to conduct editorial research work Dr. Fleming served as special agent f 
for the federal and various state governments in economic investigations 
He is American correspondent for the Labor Daily of Sydney, Australia 











The Clash Between the C.I.O. and the A.F.of L. 


HERMAN FELDMAN 


Professor of Industrial Relations 
The Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, Dartmouth College 


L. IS IN ACCORD with the mysteri- 
ous workings of the universe that the 
most bitter quarrel within the history of 
the labor movement should develop at a 
time when we already have economic and 
social ills enough, This 
rift has not only re- 
tarded recovery but has 
been unsettling employ- 
ment in numerous t1n- 
dustries and occupations 
where jobs do or would 
exist. Therefore the 
clash between the Com- 
mittee for Industrial 
Organization and the 
American Federation of 
Labor is a subject in 
which those engaged in 
employment counsel have special reason 
to be interested. The chief purpose of 
this article is to provide a brief back- 
ground of facts and causes which will 
aid in interpreting present-day develop- 
ments and discuss the outlook. Since the 
present industrial war is a struggle not 
of individual unions but of federations 
of unions, we shall review the history of 
such leagues of unions in the past and the 
rivalries they have produced. 

A labor movement may be said to have 
its beginning when workers in different 
crafts and unions engage in some con- 
certed campaign. In America this is com- 
monly dated back to 1827. The con- 
ferences or campaigns of unions held 
from time to time are not significant for 
our purpose, nor is the National Labor 


® This is the second of a series 
of articles by Dr. Feldman de- 
signed to provide background 
information on current economic 
and labor problems for readers 
of Occupations. The necessarily 
brief presentation of bistorical 
facts bearing upon the current 
schism in the ranks of labor is 
intended to be entirely informa- 
tional and without bias. 


Union, started in 1866. This was a sort 
of front populaire of reform organiza 
tions and perhaps is entitled to be 
called the precursor of the American Fed 
eration of Labor. The organizatior 
with which the present 
Committee for Indus 
trial Organization is 
often compared—The 
Knights of Labor 
the first federation of 
importance. It orig 
inated in 1869 as 
small, secret union, and 
came into the open in 
1878, not as a mere or 
ganization of labor 
unions but as a move 
ment for cooperative 
production and distribution and for t! 
attainment of a host of idealistic prin 
ciples. It is to be observed that the inter 
ests of workers as a class and in mutual! 
defense were to take precedence over dif 
ferences of craft and status, over religious 
affiliation and political creed. Its major 
sentiment, the idea of work solidarity 
was expressed in its official motto: ‘An 
injury to one is the concern of all.” 

It was from this earlier federation that 
a small determined group of unionists 
who started the A. F. of L. revolted. It 
is thus interesting to note that fifty years 
ago the A. F. of L. itself was the insur- 
gent faction in a dual labor movement 
Such fulminations of the time as have 
been preserved show that the Knights of 
Labor denounced its “treachery” in lan 
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guage which is strikingly similar to that 
of the A. F. of L. toward the CIO. 
Then as now it was a conflict not only 
of objectives but of leadership. The 
Knights of Labor, rigidly controlled by 
an inner circle, failed at various strategic 
moments to make concessions or engage 
in conciliatory tactics to avoid a labor 
split and its Own ruin. 

What was the cause of this break? 
Many lay it to the structure of the unions 
of this earlier federation. Over-emphasis 
upon this factor is a misconception of the 
causes, and it is important to clear this 
up in connection with the present CIO 
question. For there is an attempt to de- 
duce from this that what made the con- 
tinuance of the Order of Knights of 
Labor impossible was the mingling of 
the skilled and unskilled workers of a 
trade in the same union, as compared with 
organization solely of the skilled, in craft 
unions. Since we shall return to this 
issue, it is only necessary to say here that 
the structure of the Knights of Labor 
could have been an aid, for this Order 
made no rigid requirements and did not 
issue restricted charters. Its constituent 
organizations contained the widest variety 
of types of organizational membership, 
being in the main either of national 
unions, craft in nature, or district assem- 
blies composed of mixed associations of 
workers. The outstanding fact in the 
failure of the Knights of Labor was not 
its structure, but its leadership. Its Grand 
Master, Powderly, who has been charac- 
terized in retrospect as nothing more than 
a windbag, and its inner leadership, be- 
came arrogant, foolishly attempting to 
supplant and over-ride the craft organiza- 
tions in fields in which they had their 
deepest roots. 

The impetus for separation came from 
the leadership of purely craft unions 
which had become wearied and disgusted 


by the pursuit of visionary programs. The 
new unionism of that time concentrated 
on wresting concessions in a specific trade, 
rather than for labor as a class, and it 
saw the best entering wedge in first or- 
ganizing the skilled crafts. But many of 
the founders of the A. F. of L. (which 
started on a small scale in 1886) were 
Socialists, attempting to adapt their pro- 
gram to actual American conditions 
Gompers and his associates followed 
Marx in accepting the strategic necessity 
of building a strong union organization 
for its immediate yield of power. 


AGING OF THE A. F. or L. LEADERSHIP 

What happened to make the A. F. of 
L. of more recent years so contrastingly 
conservative was that in these early at 
tempts to accomplish the preliminaries of 
the organization of various trades, the 
leaders found themselves harassed from 
within as well as from without. Their 
inability to make much headway with 
conservative objectives made only more 
violent the attack from those of radical 
hue. But being constantly on the de 
fensive, they had to make a virtue of 
necessity and a fetish out of general prin 
ciple. To magnify the suitability of 
craft form in spite of new conditions was 
one of these fetishes. And as administra 
tive routine tended to confine the leaders 
to practical tasks they became increasing] 
impatient with programs and reform and 
increasingly inclined to dictatorial power 
In some cases middle age crystallized at 
titudes that were out of touch to the 
extent that they obstructed new methods 
and were incapable of sensing or bowing 
to a new pressure or to intra-organization 
tension. There has been a long-standing 
and widespread complaint against the 
A. F. of L. leadership on this score. But 
in particular one issue has drawn the 
main fire. 
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CRAFT vs. INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 


Much of the opposition to conservative 
leadership centered upon the form in 
which unions were organized. We have 
seen that the constituents of the A. F. 
of L. started as craft unions, /.e., as 
unions of skilled subdivisions of occupa- 
tions, such as carpenters, electricians, 
teamsters, or plasterers. But these were 
soon augmented by variants, few in num- 
ber of organizations but powerful in 
membership, viz.: the Brewery Workers 
and the United Mine Workers. These 
variant unions organized all the workers 
of an enterprise, unskilled as well as 
skilled, into what are organizations of the 
whole industry (/.e. industrial unions) 
rather than of crafts. That such was the 
type of organization needed for the new 
conditions has always been the vigorous 
contention of a progressive group within 
the A. F. of L. For the economic era 
was one of rapid expansion in scale of 
production and rapid subdivision in sub- 
stance of individual work. In the mass 
production industries the specialized craft 
groups found themselves separated by 
craft lines from other craft workers and, 
at the same time, engulfed in the larger 
armies of the semi-skilled and the un- 
skilled. 

This is one of several important reasons 
why the A. F. of L., at the height of the 
post-war prosperity in 1920, had organ- 
ized only about seventeen per cent of the 
organizable workers and only a part of 
the craft workers themselves. The writer 
believes that the big mistake of the A. 
F. of L. was the fact that it left so large 
a mass of American labor locked outside 
its doors. For a significant change had 
taken place in those who constituted this 
outside group. No longer were they to 
be regarded as illiterate “hunkies” who 
might be scorned. Mass immigration had 
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long since ceased; foreign-born workers 
were now citizens of long standing; many 
adults were veterans of the World Wa; 
the new generation were people who had 
had a much higher level of schooling and 
who nevertheless were finding places in 
the ranks of the unskilled. The awaken 
ing of labor with the advent of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration was the 
tinder which started the blaze. 


Pre-C. I. O. EFrorts 


Although Clause 7a of the NRA gave 
national sanction and opportunity for la 
bor to organize throughout the land, the 
actual gains made were rather small ex 
cept in a few alert and aggressive union 
In the steel, rubber, automobile, and sey 
eral other of the mammoth mass produc 
tion industries, organization had either 
not advanced at all or had gained but a 
precarious foothold. In the 1934 conven 
tion of the A. F. of L. a resolution was 
unanimously adopted authorizing the 
Executive Council “to issue charters for 
national and international unions in the 
automobile, cement, aluminum, and such 
other mass production industries’’ as it 
found necessary to meet the situation. T: 
many people this seemed the beginning 
of a new day, insofar as the organization 
of workers in the mass production indus 
tries on a new basis was concerned. 

They were doomed to disappointment, 
however, for soon the representatives of 
craft unionism, diehards on the issue, 
called attention to a provision in the 
constitution of the A. F. of L., that such 
charters could not be granted “if the 
jurisdiction claimed is a trespass on the 
jurisdiction of affiliated unions, without 
the consent of such unions.” In other 
words, any industrial union could be 
blocked and be relegated to a mere asso- 
ciation of the leavings. That this was no 
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mere possibility but an actuality was seen 
in the fact that in its report to the con- 
yention of 1935, the Executive Council 
stated that it had granted a charter to 
the International Union of Automobile 
Workers but did not include several 
crafts and, furthermore, stated that other 
questions of jurisdiction with overlap- 
ping crafts were to be left to later de- 
cision by the Council itself. 

There was much dissatisfaction with 
this at the 1935 convention, where debate 
made clear that advocates of industrial 
charters were not intent on breaking up 
craft unions but in introducing industrial 
unions where craft unions had not pene- 
trated or had made fragmentary progress. 
It is significant that when the vote was 
taken, the minority report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, favoring such char- 
ters to industrial unions, received 10,933 
votes, compared to 18,024 in opposition, 
and that this minority group represented 
about 1,100,000 members of the A. F. 
of L., or some thirty-six per cent. This, 
it might have seemed, would mean that 
the dominant forces in the A. F. of L. 
would undertake to give some recogni- 
tion to the industrial idea by granting a 
few unrestricted industrial charters in the 
special industries where most needed. But 
the leadership remained inflexible, and 
its failure to handle the situation at 
strategic points persisted until reconcilia- 
tion became almost impossible. 


FORMATION OF THE CIO 

On November 10, 1935, it was an- 
nounced that the representatives of eight 
component unions of the A. F. of L. had 
formed a Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, intended to help organize the 
unorganized and to bring them into the 
A. F. of L. There was no evidence of 
any attempt to disrupt the A. F. of L., 
or to form a separate organization of la- 


bor unions, but rather evidence that this 
new group wanted to appeal to rank and 
file support for its policy and to achieve 
the organization of the unorganized by 
directly supporting efforts in those fields 
in which unionism had made little or 
no headway. The Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. at its meeting on January 
23, 1936, declared the CIO to be a chal- 
lenge to the supremacy of the A. F. of L., 
and that the Federation would “ultimately 
become dual in purpose and character.” 

On May 20, 1936, a committee of the 
Executive Council appointed to deal with 
the CIO ordered it to dissolve within two 
weeks. CIO supporters protested that this 
was unwarranted under the constitution 
and by-laws of the A. F. of L., of which 
they were autonomous members. The 
newly chartered unions in the automobile 
and rubber industries joined the CIO, 
which thus consisted of ten A. F. of L 
constituents, in place of the original eight 
On July 17, 1936, the Execut 
ordered the CIO unions to appear for 
trial, on pain of suspension, on charges 
of forming a dual movement and foment- 


ive Council 


ing insurrection. In refusing to stand 
trial the CIO unions denied that the 
Council had power to suspend or expel 
unions, and declared that the assumption 
of this power was the more unjustified 
because such suspension would disqualify 
the unions from participating in the con- 
vention and voting on the question of 
terminating the affiliation of nearly forty 
per cent of the A. F. of L. member hip. 
Nevertheless, the Council then voted to 
suspend ten unions; six of the original 
eight (the United Mine Workers, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers, the 
United Textile Workers, the Gas Well 
and Refinery Workers, and the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers) as well as 
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four unions which had later joined them 
(the Flat Glass Workers, the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Tin, and 
Steel Workers, the United Automobile 
Workers, and the United Rubber Work- 
ers). 

By thus forcing a separate organization 
to get started the A. F. of L. liberated 
the elements of leadership which had been 
held in check and which rapidly became 
a moving force behind the CIO. From an 
original total of ten unions, the CIO soon 
obtained affiliation of an additional score 
or more. And its spectacular success in 
the steel industry, through the contract 
made by the Carnegie Steel and hundreds 
of other concerns, gave it prestige. Early 
in 1938 the CIO stated that it had some 
three and a half million adherents, or 
about the same number as the A. F. of L. 


THE WIDENING BREACH 


As a result of such insurgent success, 
it appeared less and less likely that the 
A. F. of L. leaders would be willing to 
readmit to the fold a large mass of work- 
ers organized under another banner and 
favoring the CIO leadership. Such a 
group, with the cooperation of those re- 
maining in the A. F. of L. who favored 
the vertical industrial organizational prin- 
ciple, apparently could outvote A. F. of 
L. leadership at a subsequent convention. 
Thus there is not only question of the 
fundamental attitude toward organization 
involved in this controversy but also a 
narrow problem of personal power and 
prestige. 

This struggle for power among the 
leaders has become increasingly bitter. 
The CIO has made plans for its first con- 
stitutional convention (called in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, for November 14, 
1938) and the full regalia of separate 
organization. The A. F. of L. is using 


every possible means at its disposal in 4 
knock-down and drag-out fight. 
Apparently the victims of the conflict 
in many Cases are innocent employers who 
are willing to deal with either organiza 
tion if they can get peace. In other cases, 
a large number of workers are being vic- 
timized because of strikes called by one 
organization or the other. For this ap 
pears to be not a workers’ cause, but one 
of leaders. If fifty of the chief officials of 
the two organizations were intent on find 
ing a compromise acceptable to industry 
and labor, the story would a different one 
Indeed, in the opinion of the writer, if 
twenty leaders were as interested in peace 
as they are in preserving their own status, 
we should not be exposed to such 
internecine industrial warfare. 


RED HERRINGS ACROSS THE TRAIL 


Charges fly back and forth, but those 
that stick happen to be those which have 
attempted to associate the CIO with the 
“red terror” and with Communism. It 
is undoubtedly true that radicals see more 
hope for a working class movement in the 
CIO than in the A. F. of L. and that the 
support of some Communists has embar- 
rassed the CIO; but officially that organiza 
tion has announced its opposition to Com- 
munism and has endorsed the institution 
of private property. The CIO retorts that 
if there are some Communists in the 
ranks of its leadership, it is because em- 
ployers have hired them, and they are not 
nearly so numerous as the “‘corrupt leaders 
and racketeers’” in some of the colder 
unions. 

The conflict thus precipitated employs 
methods of obstruction, boycott, strikes, 
and violence which have now become in- 
imical to the interests of labor and society 
For the first year or two there was an 
added stimulus for the A. F. of L. to 
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broaden its base, but at the present time 
rivalry has brought resort to methods 
which are of utmost seriousness to eco- 
nomic society. Dorothy Thompson ex- 
cellently epitomized the situation in her 
column of October 10th in the New 
York Herald Tribune, when she stated 
that the fight between the two organiza- 
tions of labor can only lead to four re- 
sults: the disintegration of the unions 
from within; the demoralization of indus- 
try at a time when unity, not inter-union 
sabotage, is imperative; the alienation of 
public sympathy; and government inter- 
vention leading to drastic restriction on 
union liberties. 

But the fight goes merrily on. All con- 
ferences so far between the two sides 
have proved futile, and peace talk of one 
side seems merely to enrage the other. 
Pressure from the inside such as that of 
President Dubinsky, of the Garment 
Workers, within the CIO, and that of 
President Tobin, of the Teamsters, within 
the A. F. of L. has had no apparent effect. 

President Green closed the October 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor with the colorful plea: “I ask 
those who have left us to come back 
home. The room is furnished. The key 
has been thrown away.” But the truants 
don’t want to come back to the same kind 
of home. They want what they think is 
a better one, and at the time of writing 
are proceeding in the construction of one 
of their own, in the form of a formal 
constitutional convention of the CIO to 
be held in Pittsburgh* during the week of 
November 14th. It now appears that 
the best hope for the outside observer is 
that this new edifice will be but a tem- 





*On November 16, 1938 the Committee for 
Industrial Organization formally adopted a consti- 
tution which assembles the body of affliated unions 
and committees into the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


porary shelter until the old homestead is 
enlarged and the conditions within it 
made more satisfactory, so that they may 
return. 


CONCILIATION: How AND 
THROUGH WHOM? 

Since it would be a grave menace to 
allow this difference in point of view 
and interest to become a war of attrition, 
it is essential that some basis be found 
for a compromise. Perhaps an appropri- 
ate action would be for the A. F. of L. 
leadership to concede so far as possible 
the principle of industrial unionism in 
the mass production industries. But since 
the CIO has some thirty-four constitu- 
ent groups, the A. F. of L. must also 
recognize that the new groups organized 
by the CIO must find a place in the es- 
tablished organization. When this is 
done, the CIO should be willing to make 
any adjustment necessary to effect a rec- 
onciliation, for truculence on its part is 
a deterrent to peace. Admittedly, how- 
ever, it will not compromise its cause, and 
unless the A. F. of L. has a genuine 
change of spirit and heart there is no 
immediate prospect of peace without 
victory. 

Employers are handicapped in dealing 
with this situation either because they 
must remain neutral or because they are 
not neutral. Many, for example, are 
favoring the A. F. of L. leadership be- 
cause they would much rather have the 
old-time unionism than a revivified and 
awakened labor movement. This is es- 
pecially the case where the CIO union ts 
new and yet undisciplined. The efforts 
of employers should be directed to assur- 
ing the observance of rules of the game, 
provided by the election procedure of the 
National Labor Relations Act, by which 
peaceful decision may be made concern- 
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ing the union desired by the workers. 
If this were really observed the conflict 
between the two organizations would not 
drastically affect industry and its general 
effect would be educational and promo- 
tional rather than military. 

In seeking for some mediating agency 
big enough to cope with the problem, 
many have felt that pressure should be 
exercised by the President of the United 
States as the sole force capable of making 
the two sides find a modus vivendi. The 
President did send the Convention of the 
A. F. of L. a mild message in mid-Octo- 
ber suggesting that the two sides get 
together. This was termed by President 
Green ‘a very satisfactory communica- 
tion,” but observation of subsequent 
events fails to show what results it has 
had upon the situation. Indeed, the im- 
portance of this message had to be re- 
peated to those present by various speak- 
ers. On October 15th, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins proposed the creation of a com- 
mission of thirteen members, of which 
ten would be delegates representing the 


two sides and three would be neutr) 
members chosen by these ten, to 
solution binding on the two sides. It was 
the first public proposal from 
Administrative source for settli 
rivalry between the two Federations. 1 
suggestion has not been honored. 

It looks as though little heady 
be made toward peace unless the P 
dent wields the big stick in for 
abandonment of the uncompromi 
titude in various quarters. Friend 
labor have reason to hope that thi 
be done before some exasperating cr 
takes the solution out of his hands 
differences remain unsettled much | 
er there may result such a wave of publ 
indignation that action will be taken il] 
calculated to serve the permanent needs 
of either the labor movement or the « 
munity. This is a time when action or 
legislation of one sort or another will be 
constantly proposed to government ad 
ministrators or legislators. It is a time 
therefore, when informed public pres 
sure may have its weight. 
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In MANY schools and colleges the 
entering student is asked to indicate the 
vocation he plans to pursue upon gradu- 
ation. Often this indication is the only 
information available for vocational 
counseling regarding 
the nature of the stu- 
dent’s interest. Even 
when supplemented by 
interest test scores, the 
student's expressed in- 
terest must be con- 
sidered carefully. Its 
basis must be deter- 
mined and its relia- 
bility tested. 

Why does the stu- 
dent choose a particular 
vocation? Is he wise in 
choosing it? Does it have any reference 
to his ultimate actual occupation? The 
first question was attacked by Endicott’ 
who studied the vocational choices of 
high school students. He found that the 
influence of parents and successful ac- 
quaintances was the strongest deter- 
miner of vocational choice. Natural 
ability, teachers’ influence, and school 
success were least potent. The wisdom of 
vocational aims of college students in the 
light of job opportunities and job re- 
quirements is the subject of an exhaustive 
study by Sparling’. This survey throws 
much needed light on the appalling lack 
of insight and vocational information 
which unhappily characterizes the occu- 


adequate 


Louisiana State University 


* Perbaps there is no news in 
the fact that college freshmen 
continue to grope in the dark- 
ness when faced with necessity 
for starting their choice of voca- 
tion. But bere is a different type 
of study that emphasizes the 
urgent need for expansion of 
counseling in both 
high schools and colleges. An 
interesting angle is presented in 
a study of father-son occupa- 
tional choices. 


pational purposes of college students. 

The last question, concerning the re- 
liability of vocational choices, is in need 
of further study. Coxe* in a cross-section 
survey of high school students and high 


school graduates, found 
that there existed a close 
agreement, in most 
cases, between the 
number of students 
planning to enter a 
given vocation and the 
number of graduates in 
that vocation. Greatest 
discrepancies were in 
the professional and 
commercial fields, more 
planning to enter the 
professions than are 
actually in them, and fewer planning to 
pursue commercial careers. Similarly, 
Wilson* found that more than half of 
the men graduates of the University of 
Kentucky entered occupations which co- 
incided with their first choice made at 


1 Endicott, F. S. “Factors Influencing High 
School Students on the Choice of a Vocation.” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1931, X, pp. 99- 
101. 

2 Sparling, E. J. “Do College Students Choose 
Vocations Wisely?” Teacher's College Contr., 
1933 

SCoxe, W. W. “Reliability of Vocational 
Choices of High School Students.” School and 
Society, 1930. XXXII, pp. 816-816 

* Wilson, J. L. “The Occupations of Graduates 
of the University of Kentucky Compared With 
Their Undergraduate Choices of Occupations and 





Their Parents’ Occupations.” Kentucky Personnel 
Bulletin, 1933, p. 7. 
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TABLE I. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF Two CLASSES OF MEN STUDENTS MADE AT 
BEGINNING OF FRESHMAN YEAR 
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Occupation No. Pet. 
Medicine ..... 46 16.49 
Rs i as wos 40 14.34 
ee 37 13.26 
Chemistry 25 8.96 
Business 22 7.88 
Engineering ........ 12 4.30 
CO Pee 9 3.22 
Creative Writing.... 1.43 
Architecture ...... 3 1.07 
SEE acccscaeenes 5 1.07 

TOTAL. 
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Occupation 
Ministry ... 
Politics , 
Scientific Research. . . 
Accounting 
Advertising 
Banking .. 
Brokerage 
Miscellaneous 
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matriculation, and two-thirds entered oc- 
cupations of either their first or second 
choice. This study, however, suffers from 
the fact that not enough time had elapsed 
since graduation to allow the men to find 
more or less permanent careers. In a 
more recent study, Strong” found about 
sixty per cent of his group, five years 
after graduation, in positions for which 
they had indicated preference as seniors. 
This last question will be considered in 
a later study. 

The present survey is concerned mainly 
with the soundness of vocational choices 
in the light of the students’ abilities and 
job opportunities. The occupational 
choices of two student classes (all men) 
at Wesleyan University, located at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, made at the time 
of entering college ('37 and '39), are 
shown in TABLE I. 

These data reveal the inordinate num- 
ber of students hoping to enter the pro- 
fessional fields. About eighty-three per 
cent of all choices are in this group, the 
favorites being medicine, law, and teach- 


ing. This argues either a remarkable 





5Strong, E. K., Jr. “Predictive Value of the 


Vocational Interest Test.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1935. XXVI, pp. 331-349 


self-confidence and optimism, or 
plorable ignorance of the overcrowd 
and competition in these fields 
tendency to reach toward the occupat 
zenith 
among students. It is one of the | 
alleys in the path to a successful 
tional choice. The professions in ¢ 

but especially those of the phys 
chemist, and engineer, have becom« 
dramatized in the adolescent mind 
spite the fact that the great majorit 
professional men lead lives no less 1 
tine than the bookkeeper or merc! 
Williamson® has aptly named this fallacy 
the “glorification of the unusual.” 


unfortunately is too c 


RELATION TO FATHER’S VOCATION 


The occupational level achieved by the 
fathers of these students should give some 
indication of the heights to which they 
themselves might aspire. The ancient, 
adage, “Like father, like son,” though 
often discouragingly fatalistic, is still, in 
a large measure, true. Numerous ex 
amples can be cited of men, who by fair 
means or foul, have lifted themselves up 


® Williamson, E. G. “On Choosing a Voc 
tion.” Occupations, 1936, XIV, pp. 636-640 
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TABLE II 
OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS’ FATHERS 
Occupation No. Pet. Occupation No Pet 
PROFESSIONS BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 
PD cc cicscss OO 8.42 a i8 6.59 
Engineering ......... 21 7.69 Accountants 9 3.30 
Medicine ....... Sc oe 5.13 Clerks .. 6 2.20 
a 13 4.76 W orkers 
ee 12 4.39 Skilled .. 14 §.13 
ree 5 1.83 Semi-skilled 12 4.39 
Journalism .......... 4 1.46 Unskilled ... : 4 l 
Pharmacy VSP ee 3 1.10 snsceLLANEOUS 
Dentistry Rigen wiaw:eaew 2 73 Farmer .. . 4 , 
Architecture ........ 1 .37 Unemployed > 2 
BUSINESS & INDUSTRY No Answer 4 1.4 
Executive ........... 102 37.36 
0 ee 273 
out of their hereditary plane; not every professional fields and only thirteen per 
son can hope to accomplish as much, and _ cent in business. The sons as a Ip are 
some will doubtless achieve less. hoping for careers ranking higher socially 
The occupations of the fathers of the and intellectually than those their fathers 
group now under discussion were ascer- are pursuing. Very few s it 
tained in nearly all cases. When classi- satisfied with their parents | at 
fied and tabulated, the distribution in  tainments. In fact, if the occupations of 
TABLE II is obtained. fathers and choices of sons are given 


The category of executive is very 
broad, including all owners or officers of 
businesses, from the very small merchant 
to the presidency of a large corporation. 
The majority are merchants, bankers, 
agents, builders, and small manufacturers. 

Only about one-third of the fathers 
are engaged in professional fields, the 
most frequent professions being educa- 
tion, engineering, and medicine. About 
half of the group (49.45 per cent) hold 
executive, clerical, or sales positions in 
business and industry—'‘white collar” 
jobs. Approximately one-tenth are work- 
ers — machinists, repairmen, laborers, 
etc. This distribution of occupations is in 
marked contrast to the vocational aspira- 
tions of the sons, with eighty-three per 
cent of all the latter group's choices in the 


Barr-Taussig’ ratings*, it is found that 
only 15.98 per cent of the sons have 
chosen vocations demanding less intcl- 
lectual ability than their fathers’ posi- 
tions. Those choosing occupations pre- 
sumably requiring the same amount of 
intelligence number 13.70 per cent, while 
the remaining 70.32 per cent are aspiring 
to positions in the vocational world which 
will require more intellectual capacity 
than is demanded by the occupations of 
their fathers. 


7 Barr-Taussig ratings are relative values (prob 
able error scores) assigned to various occupations 
on the basis of extent of intel! Id nt 
necessary for success in thos s. The 
values represent the consensus of a group of in 
dependent raters 

8 Terman, L. M., et al. Genet Studies of 


Genius. Palo Alto, Stanford University Press, 


1925, Vol. I, pp. 66 ff 
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TABLE III 
AVERAGE BARR-TAUSSIG RATINGS OF STUDENTS’ VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES ANI 
THEIR FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS 


Students 
Mean en ee 15.67 
RS Ve ie Seas and 93 


Fathers Difference D 
13.63 2.04 “Oo 
2.56 18 11,33 





The average Barr-Taussig ratings of 
the fathers’ occupations and sons’ aspi- 


rations are given in TABLE III. The stu- 


5 

dent average is not only higher, but the 
standard deviation is considerably smaller, 
indicating that the students favor a small 
range of vocations near the professional 
level. The difference between the aver- 
ages for fathers’ and sons’ ratings is some 
eleven times its standard error, being, 
therefore, highly significant. 

Moreover, students seem to choose 
with no reference to their fathers’ occu- 
pations. If the indicated preference of 
each student stood a more or less stand- 
ard interval (as measured by the Barr- 
Taussig scale) above his father’s occupa- 
tion, a high correlation between the va- 
riables would obtain despite the constant 
discrepancy. This is not the case, how- 
ever. Actually there is no correlation be- 
tween sons’ choices and fathers’ occupa- 
tions, the coefficient being —.003 +.045. 
In other words, the students not only pre- 
fer vocations which, on the average, de- 
mand more intelligence than their fathers’ 
occupations, but they choose without any 
reference to the intellectual level of their 
fathers’ occupations. The sons of pro- 
fessor, building constructor, janitor, and 
laborer all hope to become lawyers or 
physicians or teachers. 


RELATION OF CHOICE TO INTELLIGENCE 

Granted that college students may dis- 
regard the facts of heredity by choosing 
vocations irrespective of the occupational 


status of their fathers, do they also dis 
regard the facts of individual differences? 
Do they choose vocations without « 
sidering their own intellectual abilit 
Sparling’s® survey showed that the ma- 
jority of his group expected to enter \ 
cations in which they would labor under 
intelligence handicaps. Williamson"? gives 
a table showing the distribution of voca 
tional choices in relation to College Apti 
tude Rating, which, when worked out, 
yields a correlation coefficient of +.26. In 
the present study, the correlation between 
Scholastic Aptitude and Barr-Taussig 
rating of occupational choice was found 
to be +.11 +.04. Williamson’s much 
larger group shows perhaps some evi- 
dence of having chosen vocational aims 
in accordance with their intellectual abili- 
ties, yet the degree of association is quite 
small. For Wesleyan students there is 
no reliable correlation between the two 
variables. Evidently they do not appraise 
themselves adequately before selecting an 
occupational goal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There would appear to be little doubt 
that students are aiming at vocations, 
which, in the majority of cases at least, 
are discouragingly remote (cf. also’). 
The college undergraduate, who is other- 


® Op. cit., p. 2110. 

2° Williamson, E. G. “A College Class in Oc- 
cupational Information.” School Review, 1937, 
XLV, pp. 123-129. 

21 Sisson, E. D. “Vocational Choices of College 
Students.” School and Society, 1937. 
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wise ratner realistic, seems unable to grasp 
the significances of heredity and indi- 
vidual differences in so far as he himself 
is concerned. He naturally prefers to be- 
lieve that by dint of ambition and appli- 
cation he can escape the shackles of both. 
And he naturally prefers to exercise in- 
numerable defense mechanisms whenever 
an intelligence test uncovers his relative 
inferiority. He mot only assiduously 
avoids knowledge of himself—as wit- 
ness the usual resistance to testing—but 
he seems incapable of evaluating that evi- 
dence with the frank and logical reason- 
ing that he would bring to bear on 
another problem. Aspirations and abil- 
ities are confined to logic-tight compart- 
ments. 

Numerous case histories might be cited 
here, but one will illustrate them all. 
The student, whose father is a physician, 
aspires to the profession of surgery. With 
a scholastic aptitude test score which is 
only average for Wesleyan students, he 


Before going to Louisiana State University this fall, E. Donald Sisson 


has so far done very poorly, failing in two 


courses and going on pr 1 for a 
short period in his second year. Never 
theless he has chosen a pt il major 
sequence, and in this, his thir ir, finds 
the road a difficult one. H y or 


doing nothing at all in | 
and plans to drop out of 
ing that the We 
is beyond his abilitic 
will be able to get tl 

of lower standards. The signi! t point 
is that although he is evident re of 
his limitations, especial] 

he does not even consider changing 
occupational choice. Granting the | 
bility of his graduation fron ther 
college, granting even his eventual at- 
tainment of the M.D. degree, his ulti- 
mate success in a field which requires the 
highest in ability, and in which compe- 
tition is such that only the fittest of these 
can survive, is still dubious. Is an ado- 


lescent ambition worth so much? 


- , ; - > 
was an instructor at Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) ’ i 
three years. His interests lie in topics of learning, in reading, and > 
personnel problems and vocational guidance. Articles by Dr. § 1? 


have frequently appeared in other educational and scientific periodical 











Youth-Serving Agencies Cooperate 


JOHN A. LANG 


Director of the National Youth Administration 
of North Carolina 


F OR the past two years youth- 
serving agencies among the states and in 
the Federal Government have manifested 
considerable interest in planning and 
working together more closely. It seems 


of Columbia. Among the agencies par- 
ticipating in the formation of these coun- 
cils have been state departments of edu- 
cation, state and federal employment 
offices, state universities and colleges, 


evident that the nation 
is now entering upon a 
new phase of youth 
conservation work —a 
period in which we are 
learning more about 
our common objectives 
and about the natural re- 
lationships between our 
activities in the occupa- 
tional counseling, train- 
ing, and placement of 
youth, 


"= Recent developments in the 
occupational adjustment of youth 
movement include arapid growth 
in the organization of coopera- 
tive councils by leaders in fed- 
eral and state youth-serving 
agencies. Fourteen states and the 
District of Columbia have vol- 
untarily set up such councils, 
and a coordinating Federal 
Council bas won the interest and 
support of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


state apprentice - train- 
ing committees, CCC 
Camps, NYA, WPA, 
and 4-H Clubs. 

“In all areas where 
state councils are ac- 
tive,”’ asserted the Feb- 
ruary report of the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, 
“much closer collabora- 
tion than previously ex- 
isted appears to have 


Witness the develop- 
ment since June, 1936, of cooperating 
councils of youth-serving agencies in 
fourteen states and in Washington, D. C. 
These councils have been organized on a 
voluntary basis, and meet monthly or 
quarterly. They have no official status, 
but are experimental undertakings. They 
serve a clearing house function, fostering 
among the participating agencies a better 
understanding of common problems and 
stimulating joint efforts to solve them. 

States in which cooperating councils 
have been formed are: Arkansas, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, and the District 


been brought about be- 
tween the emergency programs financed 
by the Federal Government and the reg- 
ular activities of state and local educa- 
tional authorities.” 

One of the most successful of the state 
councils is that in North Carolina, Or- 
ganized in June 1936, this council not 
only has held periodic discussions of 
youth agency programs but has under- 
taken certain joint projects. Last Febru 
ary the council completed a survey of the 
youth agencies of the state and prepared 
a directory giving such useful informa- 
tion regarding each agency as objectives, 
location of branch offices, age range of 
persons served, educational projects, 
work opportunities, and recreational proj- 














ects. Last spring the North Carolina 
Council sponsored an occupational sur- 
vey in Guilford County, one of the most 
urban counties in the state, and held a 
guidance clinic in Charlotte, the largest 
city. It assisted the State NYA in staging 
a youth-craft exhibit in Raleigh on April 
29, which brought together arts and crafts 
products from youth programs in all 
arts of the state. 

The State Council held a joint meeting 
on May 17 with the North Carolina Vo- 
cational Guidance Association which dis- 
cussed the work of the vocational divi- 
sion of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and heard from four representatives 
of automobile trades regarding the local 
employment outlook in this line of work. 

The North Carolina Council has at- 
tracted the interest and support of the 
Governor of the State, Clyde R. Hoey, 
who in an address before the group as- 
serted: “The State Administration stands 
squarely behind you in your efforts to 
work out ways and means for relating 
your programs more. closely,and for ren- 
dering the youth of North Carolina more 
effective assistance.” 


Mip-WESsTERN COUNCILS ACTIVE 


Another state council whose work has 
attracted considerable attention is that of 
Arkansas. Here the members of the coun- 
cil have been studying the distribution of 
the state’s youth population, the extent of 
their training and employment needs, and 
the extent to which youth-serving agen- 
cies are meeting these needs. 

Under the auspices of the North 
Dakota Council a series of three radio 
broadcasts on youth’s unemployment 
problems were conducted last May. These 
programs, on the order of symposia, 
featured representatives from business 
employers as well as from youth-serving 
agencies. In South Dakota the State Coun- 
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cil has concerned itself among other ac- 
tivities with the guidance and placement 
of CCC enrollees. At one of its early 
meetings the Council suggested: ‘That 
when boys come into CCC camps that 
their registration be taken and that the 
labor offices [employment service} inter- 
view them in the camps, and further that 
each month the names of all boys who 
leave during that month be forwarded 
to the [state] employment office.” 

Following the meeting which organ- 
ized the Indiana State Council in Indian- 
apolis on March 25, Chairman Robert 
S. Richey reported: “We plan to have 
each organization represented report on 
its program, its problems, and objectives. 
We shall then attempt to discover 
whether we are headed in the right direc- 
tion, and whether we can coordinate and 
combine some of our activities.” 


OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY IN D. C. 


During the past summer the District 
of Columbia Council initiated a survey 
of the occupational opportunities for 
junior workers in the District. This sur- 
vey has become a part of a larger study 
of unemployment conditions in the Dis- 
trict authorized by the last session of 
Congress. Results of the occupational 
survey for junior workers will be ready 
this fall, and the District Council plans 
to make copies available to the public 
schools and other youth agencies of the 
city. The Council will have completed 
by fall a directory of the youth-serving 
organizations of the city which gives spe- 
cific information about their counseling, 
training, and placement facilities. 


ACTIVITIES OF STATE COUNCILS 

In surveying the types of activities in 
which one or more of the state councils 
have engaged during the past two years, 
we find the following most significant: 
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1. Sharing of information on counsel- 
ing, guidance, and placement programs. 

2. Efforts to register all unemployed 
youth with public employment offices. 

3. Surveys of vocational and apprentice 
training opportunities for unemployed and 
out-of-school youth. 

4. Surveys of objectives and activities 
of youth-serving agencies. 

5. Development of closer cooperation 
between educational programs of emer- 
gency agencies and the state departments 
of education to afford youth in emergency 
programs better training facilities and ac- 
creditment for educational and vocational 
work satisfactorily completed. 

6. Surveys of the occupational outlook 
and job requirements for beginning 
workers. 

7. Exchange of reports, surveys, and 
publications on youth-service activities. 

8. Stimulation of public interest in 
youth conservation programs, 


FEDERAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZED 


Considerable impetus has been ex- 
tended the organization of state councils 
by a group of representatives from fed- 
eral youth-serving agencies meeting in- 
formally and unofficially for monthly 
luncheons in Washington during the past 
two years. Representatives have come 
from more than a dozen agencies, such as 
the NYA, CCC, Office of Education, 
WPA, Employment Service, Agricultural 
Extension Service, and others. This 
group, known as the Conference of Fed- 
eral Youth-Serving Agencies, has as one 
of its purposes that of “assisting in the 
setting up of experimental councils of 
youth-serving agencies in the states and 
communities to demonstrate how closer 
relationships may be achieved.” 

Representatives of the Federal Con- 
ference have attended the majority of the 
meetings which organized state councils 
and have advised freely with members of 
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these meetings concerning the useful pur. 
poses w hich state councils may serve. ] 
Federal Conference also supplic 
council chairmen with copies of its 
portant reports and surveys. 


NATION-WIDE COLLABORATION 


Toward achieving a greater degr f 


collaboration between federal yout! 

cies on a nation-wide basis, the Federa 
Conference has adopted a set of ob 
which includes among other points t 
following: 

1. To foster a clearer understanding 
the purposes and activities of the \ 
federal youth-serving agencies. 

2. To afford a medium for the « 
sion of problems in youth conservat 
and development which commonly 
front the federal agencies. 


3. To stimulate an intelligent public 
Opinion concerning the needs of 
and the efforts of Federal youth-ser 
agencies to meet them. 


4. To exchange among the federal 
agencies copies of significant rep 
Studies, surveys, and other publications 

5. To stimulate the interest of federal 
agencies in undertaking joint activities 
such as research studies in the pro! 
of youth and efforts to solve them . . 
and disseminating information as to ways 
for securing data on occupational trends 
and job requirements. 


] 


Pursuing these objectives, the Federal 
Conference during the past fiscal year 
held joint discussions on such topics as 
apprentice training and its relationship to 
federal youth agencies, occupational in- 
formation and job analysis, the objectives 
and activities of the NYA, and the educa- 
tional program of CCC camps. During 
the coming year there will be round-table 
discussions on the activities of other fed- 
eral youth agencies. These programs will 
be arranged by the Conference's execu- 
tive committee composed of Howard W 
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Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Educa- 
tion: William H. Stead, Associate Direc- 
tor of U. S. Employment Service; and 
Orren H. Lull, Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor of NYA. 

One of the most tangible accomplish- 
ments of the Conference to date has been 
the Directory of Federal Youth-Serving 
Agencies which was completed in June. 
The Directory lists the name and address 
of each federal youth agency and supplies 
data on age groups served by each, the 
eligibility requirements for aid offered, 
the extent of aid and services offered, and 
regional or state offices which may be 
contacted. 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT A SUPPORTER 


The monthly sessions of the Federal 
Conference, according to the report of 
the President's Advisory Committee on 
Education, “seem unquestionably to have 
resulted in much more unity in the youth- 
serving activities of the various programs 
and in a number of cases have led to 
specific joint action on particular prob- 
lems.” The Advisory Committee was 
particularly impressed with the voluntary 
character of the federal and state coop- 
erative councils and urged “continued 
emphasis upon voluntary activities of co- 
ordination and cooperation at all levels, 
federal, state, and local.” 

The Federal Conference has found a 
valuable friend and supporter in Mrs. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, who in comment 


ing on its values in one of her recent 
syndicated columns stated: “This group 
shows what cooperation can do, for by 
meeting once a month they learn what 
each federal agency has to offer. This 
information is passed down to the state 


councils, who, in turn, pass it down to 
the county councils as quickly as they 
can be organized. This type of coordina 
tion of activities is very valuabl 
venting overlapping and in obtaining the 
maximum benefit from all the work of 
the agencies concerned.” 


in pre- 


UNITY OF ACTION DEsIRED 


The new year should witness a further 
development of joint activities between 
youth agencies and an extension of the 
usefulness of federal and state cooperat- 
ing councils. “No individual social 
agency, however great,” contends the 
President's Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, “can solve alone the problems in- 
volved in the education and adjustment 
of youth. The problems are many-sided. 
They will continue to require and should 
receive the unified efforts of the schools, 
industry, organizations of individuals, 
and all levels of government.” 

Toward helping to achieve such unity 
of purpose and action, it is believed that 
the federal and state cooperating councils 
of youth agencies will materially con- 
tribute. 


John A. Lang served as Administrative Assistant to the Director of 


CCC Camp Education from 1935-1938. Previously he was President 


ia 


of the National Student Federation of America. He has contributed 
articles on youth conservation topics to various educational journals. 











The W.P.A. Prepares Women for Housework 


ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


Assistant Administrator, Works Progress Administration 


- TYPES of programs designed 
to prepare women to earn their living as 
household workers have been operated 
during the last two years by the Works 
Progress Administration’s Division of 
Women’s and Professional Projects. The 
decision to undertake this work was based 
in part on this Division’s analyses of 
studies already made by the National 
Committee on Household Employment, 
organized some ten years ago through the 
efforts of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

These and other studies made by re- 
sponsible groups have clearly revealed 
the serious situation confronting house- 
hold employers, namely, the ever-grow- 
ing shortage of competent household 
help. Investigations also reveal just as 
clearly the reasons for this unsatisfactory 
situation. In many cases low wages are 
offered, long hours are exacted, inade- 
quate living quarters are provided, hours 
off are uncertain; and the employee has 
little opportunity for a life of her own. 
Employers, on the other hand, complain 
that because of the lack of trained work- 
ers, they are forced to employ incompe- 
tent and inexperienced women. Available 
household workers, they claim, are often 
wasteful of food, careless, disorderly, and 
“sullen or defiant.” 

A survey made last year by the United 
States Employment Service indicated that 
there were 400,000 jobs available in 
household service for trained personnel. 
At the same time, registered with the 
Employment Service, as applicants for 


jobs of this type, were 125,000 people, 
64,000 of them from the relief rolls 
The Employment Service reported it 
ability to place these applicants because 
they lacked sufficient training to mak 
them eligible as household workers. A 
survey made by Fortune Magazine 

in 1938 also showed a glaring lac! 
trained workers for the large number 
jobs available. 

It is obvious that training for h 
work is essential if an employee 
meet successfully the needs of her « 
ployer. It is apparent also that if 
present difficulties of employers arc 
be alleviated, housework must be d 
fied and the standards so raised that cay 
ble girls will be attracted to the field 

Since the WPA aims to put needy p 
ple to work and to render community 
service, the needs of both household 
ployees and household employers wer« 
recognized in the study of conditions af 
fecting the employment of women. 

As was reported in a recent issue of 


on Household Employment has drawn up 
a proposed basic agreement between 
household employers and employees 

providing for minimum wages, maximum 
hours, definite free periods, suitable liv- 
ing conditions, and a contract covering 
duties to be performed. In cooperation 
with this Committee, the WPA Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects has 


* Dorothy P. Wells, “Household Employees 
1,500,000 Women.” OccuPpaTIONs XVI, Febru 
ary, 1938, pp. 417-422. 
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sought to establish such standards through 
voluntary agreements between employers 
and those employees trained in WPA 
centers. 

In its two successive programs of house- 
hold training, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration has sought also to promote 
the establishment of high standards of 
work on the part of the employee. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Enrollees in WPA centers are instructed 
in the various intricacies of child care, the 
preparation of food, and the serving of 
meals. They are taught the proper meth- 
ods of making a bed, cleaning wood 
floors and carpets, airing a room, arrang- 
ing a linen closet, and laundering differ- 
ent types of clothing and household arti- 
cles. They learn to answer the doorbell 
and telephone, to take messages and at- 
tend to errands. 

Each woman who completes the course 
satisfactorily is awarded a certificate of 
proficiency at the end of eight weeks. In 
regard to placement, it is the policy of 
the Works Progress Administration to 
work through the United States Employ- 
ment Service or the National Reemploy- 
ment Service in placing qualified workers. 
Employers are generally asked to accept 
the standards developed and approved by 
a local standards committee—composed 
of carefully selected employers, represen- 
tatives of employment agencies, experi- 
enced employees, and representatives of 
other community groups especially inter- 
ested in raising the employment stand- 
ards in this field. 


THe NuMBER TRAINED 


The first program, known as House- 
hold Workers’ Training, was launched in 
17 States, New York City, and the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, in February, 1936. A 
slightly different program, known as the 
Household Service Demonstration Proj 
ect, got under way about July, 193 
Whereas the first program was set up 
largely for training, the superseding proj 
ects provide not only training but em 
ployment in WPA demonstration centers 
Under the old Household Workers 
Training Program 9,272 young women 
had enrolled in the WPA centers by | 
Of these some 5 had 


been trained and placed in pris 


uary 1, 1937. 


ployment. Some of the other f 
these trainees were still pursuing their 
courses at the time of the report. Coming 
from families on relief, h 

siderable number of the train 

centers prior to obtaining their « uf 
in order to accept remunerat R 
ports show that 1,085 of tho id 
not complete their training left to accept 


jobs as household workers 

WPA Household Training and Serv 
ice Demonstration centers enrolled 5,9 
women during 1937. By January 1, 
1938, some 2,616 of these women had 
received certificates of proficiency, while 
347 others had left the centers prior to 
certification to accept employment as 
household workers. Figures based on 
study of 604 placements of women from 
Household Service Demonstration Pr 
ects in 17 states showed that the median 
cash wage received by them in privat 
employment was $8.53 a weck 

Altogether 15,235 women received 
training in WPA centers between Febru 
ary, 1936, when the first program was in 
itiated, and January 1, 1938. The accom 
panying table on page 222 shows thx 
number of enrollees, the number of per- 
sons certificated and placed, and the num- 
ber of trainees who withdrew prior to 


completion. 
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WPA HousEHOLD SERVICE PROGRAMS— 
1936 AND 1937 


1936 1937 Total 
Number of per- 
sons enrolled ,272 5,963 15,235 
Number of per- 
sons certificated 5,113 2,616 7,729 
Withdrawals prior 
to certification 3,625 2,253 5,878 
Withdrawals to 
take household 
jobs 1,085 347 1,432 
Withdrawals for 
other reasons.. 2,540 1,906 4.446 
Placements in pri- 
vate household 
work ........ 5,685 2,399 8,084 
Certificated 
workers 4,600 2,052 6,652 
Non-Certificated 
workers ..... 1,085 347 1,432 


A memorandum accompanying a new 
Operating procedure established by the 
Works Progress Administration under 
date of October 10, 1938, reads in part: 


Training centers may be operated where 
(1) there is a recognized shortage of quali- 
fied workers for household employment, and 
(2) proper training facilities either do not 
exist or the existing facilities require exten- 
sion. Training centers shaH be located at 
points readily accessible to the trainees and 
a minimum of 20 trainees shall be assured 
prior to operation of a center. 

Enrollment in training centers shall be 


From her post as a member of the executive committee of the Missis- 
sippi State Board of Public Welfare, Mrs. Woodward was called to b 
Washington in 1933 to set up within the Civil Works Administration | 
the Women’s Division, a division designed to secure jobs for needy 
unemployed women which subsequently became part of the Works 
Progress Administration. In 1936 Mrs. Woodward was also entrusted 
with the responsibility of supervising the art, theatre, writing, and other 


professional programs of the WPA. 
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open to persons referred by the United Stat 
Employment Service or other approved 
lic agencies and selected by the local \ 
Progress Administration. It should be clear 
understood at the time of enrollment 
each enrollee is expected to accept an off 
of a position in household employment 
the end of the training period, provided | 
offer is reasonable from the standpoint 
wages and conditions of work. 

As of October 15, 1938, WPA train- 
ing centers were operating in the District 
of Columbia and in 23 states as follows 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, and Nevada. 

These WPA projects, of course, can 
neither provide enough trained household 
workers to meet general needs, 
assure adequate wages and conditions for 
household workers in general. They do, 
however, help alleviate conditions in va- 
rious communities and generally point 
the way toward a solution of the prob- 
lem—the establishment of standards of 
efficiency to be met by household work- 
ers; and standards of wages, hours and 
conditions in household employment to 
be met by employers. 


nor 














The Veterinarian 


AN NOC ABSTRACT* 


V ererinary medicine is a true 
medical science, applied to animals. Like 
the physician, the veterinarian seeks not 
only to relieve sickness and pain in his 
patients, but to prevent diseases and their 
spread, to promote hygienic and sanitary 
conditions, and in general to promote 
good health and physical well-being. He 
prescribes not only medicines and lini- 
ments, but exercise and diets. He takes 
blood tests and performs vaccinations. 
He even occasionally extracts or repairs 
teeth. He administers anesthetics and per- 
forms surgical operations. In fact he does 
practically everything for animals that 
physicians and surgeons and other prac- 
titioners in the medical arts do for hu- 
mans—except possibly that he does not 
prescribe spectacles. 

More than this, the veterinarian pro- 
tects humans against the dangers of 
disease from the use of contaminated 
animal products. He inspects the meat we 
eat, the milk we drink, the slaughter- 
houses and the creameries in which these 
foods are handled, and the stores in which 
they are sold. Although most of us know 
relatively little about him, and although 
what we do know revolves for the most 
part about his activities as an animal doc- 
tor, he plays a most important role in con- 
serving the values of our great herds of 
livestock, and of our meat and dairy and 
poultry produce, and—by no means least 
—in protecting human life and health. 


* Prepared by the National Occupational Con- 
ference as one of a series of 55 Occupational 
Studies published to date. The material presented 
is based entirely upon bibliographical sources and 
is in no sense to be considered as an original sur- 
vey or analysis of the occupation. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURI 


Two fully adequate treatment f the 
occupation of the veterinarian are avail 
able in the pamphlets | the 
United States Office of | n and 
the Institute for Research ; 
number 4 and 14 respectiy in the 


bibliography). The first named is the 
more recent, and constitutes the most com 
prehensive material on the oc pation that 
was discovered during the preparation of 
this abstract. 

Several other shorter treatments were 
found in pamphlets, in books, and in pe- 
riodical sources. The passages on veter- 
inary medicine in textbooks on occupa- 
tions are, with few exceptions, too brief 
to be of any considerable value as gui 
dance material. The few exceptions are 
represented in the bibliography. 

The occupation is well defined, and the 
duties of practitioners are fully described 
Since opportunities for training are lim- 
ited, and the training course is rather 
standardized, the required preparation for 
the profession can be traced in consider- 
able detail. Reliable statistics of income 
are available for the veterinarians that 
are employed by government agencies, 
and to a lesser extent for those that are 
employed as salaried workers in private 
capacities; and even statistics of incomes 
of general practitioners seem to be some- 
what more reliable than are those which 
are ordinarily given for other professional 
workers. The available means for deter- 
mining the numbers engaged in the pro- 
fession leave much to be desired in the 
way of reliability, but here too there is 
more apparently dependable information 
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than in connection with some other occu- 
pations. There are gaps in the literature 
which all guidance workers would like to 
see filled, but they are by no means so 
serious as in other fields. The three ref- 
erences marked with asterisks in the bibli- 
ography should enable any intelligent 
reader to formulate a substantially sound 
impression of the occupation of the vet- 
erinarian. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 


WHAT THE VETERINARIAN DOES 

The work of veterinarians may be said 
to fall into three classes: (1) the cure 
and prevention of animal diseases, (2) 
the care, feeding, and management of 
animals, and (3) the inspection and con- 
trol of the foods and other products de- 
rived from animals for man’s use. Each 
of these three broad classifications is cap- 
able of further subdivision, and at the 
same time they are not entirely separate 
but overlap at many points. 

Cure and Prevention—In the cure of 
animal diseases the work of the veterin- 
arian is not unlike that of the physician 
in the treatment of humans. The patient 
is examined, his difficulty diagnosed, and 
treatment prescribed. The patient may be 
a dog or a cat, or it may be a horse or a 
pig; it may be a pet canary or a prize hen; 
it may have a broken rib, an attack of in- 
digestion, or some serious chronic ailment. 
The veterinarian must find out the trouble 
and apply the treatment that seems to be 
called for. 

Sometimes epidemics break out among 
animals, as they do among humans. The 
veterinarian then must discover how the 
disease spreads, and eliminate the carriers 
of the contagion. Just as yellow fever was 


found to be carried by mosquitoes, so cer- 
tain animal diseases have been found to 


be transmitted by other tiny insects. Just 
as human beings can be made immune to 
small-pox by means of vaccination, so 
pigs can be protected against a disease 
known as hog cholera. Just as persons 
suffering from contagious illnesses are 
quarantined, so animals are separated 
from their fellows who might contract 
diseases from them. In all these ways and 
in others the veterinarian practices pre 
ventive medicine among animals. Of 
course, no one veterinarian is likely to en- 
gage in all these many kinds of activities 
Research is carried on in laboratories by 
workers who may not engage in other 
kinds of veterinary activities; and so in 
other areas, specialized services are con- 
tributed by specialists, 

In the treatment as well as in the pre- 
vention of diseases, veterinarians use 
many different kinds of medicines. Man) 
of these are in the form of serums and 
antitoxins, which are injected under the 
hides or into the veins of the animals to 
be treated. Veterinarians are employed in 
discovering and manufacturing these 
products, as well as in administering 
them. 

Care, Feeding, and Management — 
Closely related to the prevention of dis- 
ease is the general maintenance of health 
In this connection, the veterinarian is 
called upon to give advice regarding the 
proper feeding and care of livestock and 
other animals, and to lay down rules for 
their hygienic management. For example, 
the veterinarian knows how the stables 
and barns in which animals are housed 
should be arranged for most efficient 
management, and for the best health of 
the animals. He knows what should be 
done in order to keep poultry houses and 
pigsties free from dangers of infection. 
In every aspect of the broad problem of 
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animal health, the veterinarian is an ex- 
pert. 

Inspection and Control of Foods—Vet- 
erinarians also inspect the animals and 
animal products which are used for 
human food, in order to assure that such 
food is safe for human consumption. 
Cows are tested for diseases which may 
contaminate the milk they give or the 
meats into which they may be converted. 
Milk is again tested before it is sold to 
the public, to make doubly sure that it 
contains no harmful germs, and that it 
has not been intentionally or uninten- 
tionally adulterated during the processes 
of preparation for use. All establishments 
in which animal foods and animal prod- 
ucts are produced cr processed for human 
consumption are similarly inspected; and 
if either the products themselves or the 
surroundings in which they are handled 
are not such as to assure the wholesome- 
ness of the products, their sale and dis- 
tribution are prohibited. In these ways, 
the veterinarians keep watch over human 
health. 


Kinds of Practice—Veterinarians may 
either practice their profession privately, 
as do physicians, or they may find salaried 
employment in public or private agencies. 
By far the largest number of veterinarians 
are private practitioners. Some are spe- 
cialists, either in some one of the par- 
ticular divisions of the profession out- 
lined above, or in the treatment of par- 
ticular animals, such as cattle, horses, pets, 
swine, poultry, or sheep. In cities, veter- 
inarians often are doctors to pets exclu- 
sively. In smaller communities, they are 
more likely to be general practitioners, 
treating cows one day, sheep the next, 
poultry a third, and dogs and cats in be- 
tween. 

The federal government is the largest 
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single employer of veterinarians. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry employs sev- 
eral hundred as inspectors, as research 
workers, and in other capacities. Others 
work in the Federal Meat Inspection Serv- 
ice, and are concerned chiefly with the 
control of contagious diseases. Veterin- 
arians are also found in the Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army, but 
the number is small. 

States and cities maintain services com 
parable on a smaller scale to those of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. These 
also employ veterinarians in considerable 
numbers to test cattle, inspect sanitary 
conditions, and control the safety of the 
food supply. 

Some veterinarians are employed by 
commercial manufacturers of remedies 
used in veterinary medicine, as inspectors, 
research workers, chemists, and in other 
technical capacities. The number of vet 
erinarians so engaged is probably small 
as compared with the total. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESS 


Two measurable qualities are said by 
one reference to be necessary to the veter- 
inarian, namely (1) good health and 
physical stamina, and (2) a highly de 
veloped sense of visual observation. Good 
health is important, because the veterin- 
arian must often examine and prescribe 
for animals under unpleasant and diffi- 
cult conditions. One day he may be called 
upon to inoculate a herd of cows in a 
cold rainy pasture; some night he may be 
called from his bed to minister to a horse 
in an unheated barn. The practice of his 
profession frequently exposes him to bad 
weather conditions, and may interfere 
with regular habits of life, such as eat- 
ing and sleeping. The need for keen 
powers of observation is at least equally 
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essential, for the veterinarian is depend- 
ent entirely upon what he can see and 
feel to determine what is wrong with his 
patient; the patient can be of no help. 

Several writers point out that no one 
should undertake preparation for a career 
in veterinary medicine unless he has a 
genuine fondness for and an understand- 
ing of animals. These attributes are diffi- 
cult for any but their possessor alone to 
determine. Without them the most tech- 
nically proficient of veterinarians will find 
himself handicapped in his dealings with 
animals. Moreover, unless he is actuated 
by a genuine fondness for animals and 
a desire to help them, he is likely to find 
the unpleasant aspects of the work dis- 
heartening. This is not true to the same 
extent, perhaps not true at all, in the case 
of the veterinarian whose work is that of 
inspector. As has been suggested, how- 
ever, the majority of veterinarians are 
general practitioners, who deal directly 
with animals. 


PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Veterinarians are required to be licensed 
in all states and the District of Columbia. 
In most states, the license is issued only 
after the candidate has passed a rigorous 
examination; in some, graduation from 
an accredited veterinary college is con- 
sidered ample evidence of eligibility for 
the license. According to several writers, 
some states which give examinations do 
not require candidates to be graduates 
of veterinary colleges, but the examina- 
tions are said to be so devised that none 
but such a graduate can successfully pass 
them. Thus, graduation from an accred- 
ited college of veterinary medicine is vir- 
tually essential. This is true also of vet- 
erinarians employed by the federal gov- 
ernment, which admits to the civil service 


examinations only graduates of accredited 
veterinary colleges. 

Following is a list of the ten Americay 
colleges and universities maintaining ac. 
credited schools of veterinary medicine 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Alabama 

Colorado State College, Fort Collins 
Colorado 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas 

Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Michigan 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohic 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, College Station, Texas 


University of Pennsylvania, Philade! 
phia, Pennsylvania 

State College of Washington, Pullman 
Washington 

All accredited schools of veterinary 
medicine require for admission one year 
of pre-veterinary college work. It is re 
ommended that the high-school course 
follow closely that of the pupil preparing 
for entrance to medical school, including 
the physical and natural sciences, Latin, 
and mathematics, as well as the other re 
quired subjects. The year of pre-veter 
inary school education should emphasize 
physiology, biology, botany, chemistry, 
and as many as possible of the other 
sciences basic to all medicine. 

Cost of Training—With the exception 
of the University of Pennsylvania, all 
the accredited veterinary schools listed 
above are public institutions. In these 
schools, tuition fees for residents of the 
states in which they are located are gen- 
erally low, ranging from $75 to $128 per 
year. Non-resident students must pay 
higher fees in most cases. (See reference 
5 for more detailed figures.) 
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ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 

The veterinarian entering private prac- 
tice may begin in one of three ways: he 
may open his own office, enter into a part- 
nership with an established veterinarian, 
or find employment as an assistant in the 
office or in the hospital of such a veter- 
inarian. 

Veterinary positions in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture are filled by civil 
service examination. Promotion in the 
government service is based on length of 
experience and on merit. Veterinary po- 
sitions in state and municipal agencies are 
filled sometimes by examination, some- 
times by appointment, in some cases by 
election. Advancement in the various gov- 
ernment agencies follows more or less 
established rules of procedure. There is 
considerable variation among the states 
and other political subdivisions in this 
respect, so that it is not feasible to gen- 
eralize. 

Private practitioners measure their ad- 
vancement in terms of the number of 
dients they are able to attract, the fees 
they are able to charge, and the prestige 
they command in the profession. As in 
other professions, individual experiences 
vary widely in this connection. Some vet- 
erinarians are highly successful, others 
make but small progress. The factors con- 
tributing to success are no doubt many 
and variable, including not only profes- 
sional proficiency but character, person- 
ality, and other individual attributes. 


EARNINGS 

According to statistics gathered in 1930 
from 277 practicing veterinarians in the 
states of California, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, and Washington, the 
average income of the entire group was 
$4,274 a year. Among the one-fourth of 
this group with the highest incomes the 
average was $7,384; 
fourth with the lowest incomes it was 
$2,174 a year. The highest one-tenth 
averaged $9,707 annually, the lowest onc 
tenth $1,631. Average incomes increased 
with length of practice, as revealed in 
the table below. 

These figures are in close agreement 
with those gathered in 1935 by the Amer 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, 
which indicated that the average annual 
income of veterinarians in private prac 
tice was $6,980, whereas the average in 
come of all other veterinarians was $3,- 
489 a year. Most of the veterinarians in- 
cluded in the classification ‘“‘all others’ 
were doubtless governmental employees, 
and as such received the benefits of tenure 


among the one 


laws, retirement annuities, and other ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by the private prac- 
titioners. 

Veterinarians employed by the U. S 
Department of Agriculture and in other 
federal civil service posts begin at $2,000 
a year. Maximum salaries, except for 
those who achieve executive positions, are 
about $4,000 annually. In the various 
state services, salaries average about $2, 
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500 a year; but in some cases the veter- 
inarians may carry on private practice 
while holding public positions. Veter- 
inarians who are engaged in the com- 
mercial production of serums, anti-toxins, 
and other drugs used in veterinary medi- 
cine may earn up to $10,000 a year, al- 
though this is exceptional. 


NUMBER AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


According to the U. S. Census for 
1930, there were at that time 11,863 
“veterinary surgeons” in the country. Of 
these, only 11 were women. It is possible 
that some of the veterinarians in the em- 
ploy of various federal, state, and muni- 
cipal agencies were not counted among 
the veterinary surgeons, for in other 
census classifications were included “gov- 
ernment inspectors’ including meat in- 
spectors and others who may well have 
been veterinarians. 

Almost exactly one-half of all veter- 
inarians in the country were found in the 
nine states of California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. These states in- 
cluded about 44 per cent of the total 
population of the country. There is evi- 
dence, as would be expected, that the 
number of veterinarians is in closer pro- 
portion to the quantity of livestock in a 
state than to the number of inhabitants. 
For example, New York, with a popula- 
tion of more than 12,500,000 had 808 
veterinarians in 1930, whereas Iowa, with 
a population of less than 2,500,000 had 
829 veterinarians. 


FUTURE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


It is rather generally agreed that vet- 
erinary medicine is one of the few pro- 
fessional fields that are not overcrowded. 
The accredited schools being few, and 
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their facilities being limited, they are able 
to graduate only a relatively few veter. 
inarians annually. At present this numbe; 
is said to be just about sufficient to te. 
place those who normally drop out of the 
profession. Thus, while there is no acut 
need for veterinarians, graduates of ¢! 
recognized schools are in a much mor 
favorable position with respect to their 
opportunities for entering upon practic: 
than the graduates of certain other pr 
fessional schools are said to be. 

Several writers point out that long-ru: 
probabilities are highly favorable to the 
young person planning a career in vet 
erinary medicine. They base their pre 
dictions on the facts that there are soms 
140,000 medical doctors in the country 
and only about 12,000 practicing veter 
inarians; whereas the number of farm 
animals is three times as great as the num 
ber of humans—and this does not tak« 
into consideration the considerable num 
ber of pets who are potential patients for 
veterinarians. It is suggested that as know! 
edge of veterinary medicine expands, and 
the realization of its value spreads, the 
demand for veterinary services will grow 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The relatively uncrowded condition i: 
the profession is named among the morc 
prominent of its advantages. It is gen 
erally a healthful occupation, although 
any predisposition to ill health may be 
dangerous, since, as has been pointed out 
the veterinarian is sometimes exposed t 
inclement weather and other physica 
hardships. To a greater extent than most 
other professional workers, the veterina 
rian may enter salaried positions, either 
in the public ‘service or in commercial 
organizations. The advantages of tenure 
and retirement to be had in government 
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employment have already been remarked 
upon. 

On the other side, it is pointed out 
that veterinary medicine is hard work, 
often quite strenuous physically as well 
as mentally. As has been said, many of 
the details to which the veterinarian must 
attend as he treats his animal patients are 
extremely unpleasant and distasteful. 
Hours of work are long and uncertain, 
just as are those of a physician. Estab- 
lishment in practice requires the expendi- 
ture of considerable sums for equipment 
and materials, and fees are relatively 
small. Finally, despite the rigorous prep- 
aration which the veterinarian must un- 
dergo, and the care with which his com- 
petency is investigated before he is li- 
censed to practice, his social status is re- 
garded as less than professional. 


SOURCES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 

Information about veterinary medicine 
as a profession may be obtained from the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, D. C. will answer inquiries regard- 
ing the work of veterinarians in its em- 
ploy. The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, also in Washington, can supply in- 
formation regarding the qualifications for 
entrance to examinations for government 
veterinary jobs; and appropriate state 
and municipal bureaus will supply com- 
parable information regarding the means 
of entering their services. The deans of 
the schools of veterinary medicine in the 
universities and colleges listed on page 
226 will send catalogs of their schools on 
request, and will also answer specific 
questions regarding the profession. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
This bibliography is designed to include 
only such recent literature on the occupation 
of the veterinarian as seems most useful and 


pertinent for vocational guidance. The pub- 
lications listed below represent a selection 
from a larger number which were examined 
during the preparation of this abstract. Out 
of print materials and others difficult of ac- 
cess are included as an aid to counselors 
who frequently can locate such materials in 
their local libraries. NOC will be prateful t 
readers for information regarding any useful 
publications not listed here. Entries starred 
with an asterisk are especially recommended 


1. Corcoran, J. P. The Agricultural Ex- 
pert: The Veterinarian. Occupational Op- 
portunities Series. New Orleans, Xavier 
University Press, 1937, pp. 15-18. 65 cents 

A résumé of existing publications in the field 
revealing frequent dependence on facts originally 
gathered as much as eight years earlier, and no 
longer accurate. 

2. Cottler, J., and Brecht, H. Careers 
Ahead. Boston, Little, Brown, 1936, pp 
117-120. $1.25. 

Interesting narrative account of the professional 
activities of a veterinarian. Small guidance value 
Inspirational in tone. 

3. Davis, A. S., ed. Stock Raising. Com- 
monwealth Vocational Guidance Mono- 
graphs, Series B. Chicago, Commonwealth 
Book Co., 1936, p. 14. $1.00. 


Half-page outline of duties 


*4. Greenleaf, W. J. Veterinary Medi 
cine. Guidance Leaflets, No. 18, U. S$ 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C 
Government Printing Office, 1931. Pp. 9 
5 cents. 


Nature and scope of the work, opportunities 11 
various fields of specialization, income, number 
and age distribution of veterir Si 
offering training, and their curricul les 
Tuition and other expenses. St 
of veterinary medicine. General rel 
somewhat out of date in several details. Good in 
troduction for senior high school and junior col 


lege students. 

*5. Klinefelter, L. M. Medical Occupa 
tions for Boys. New York, Dutton, 1938, pp 
258-279. $2.00. 

Imaginary conversation between a veterinarian 
and an inquiring boy, touching upon the nature 
of the profession, qualifications for success, train 
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ing, entrance and advancement, earnings, advan- 
tages and disadvantages. An interesting and use- 


ful presentation. High school level. 


6. Laux, D., Jr. “Income of Physicians.” 
Occupations, XV, April 1937, p. 638. 

Average net income of veterinarians (among 
others) after differing lengths of practice. 


7. Menge, E. J. Von K. Jobs for the Col- 
lege Graduate in Science. New York, Bruce, 
1932, pp. 58-60. $2.00. 

Definition of veterinarian. Number, and their 
distribution among branches of the profession. 
Qualifications and training. Quite brief 


8. Pitkin, W. B. New Careers for Youth. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1934, pp. 
86-87. $1.50. 

Brief analysis of supply-demand ratio. Number 
of veterinarians, and probable future prospects. 
Four short paragraphs only. 


9. Regulations Governing Entrance to the 
V eterinary-Inspector Examination. Promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture. . . 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Circular No. 128 
(Revised). Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1927. Pp. 9. 5 cents. 

The title is self-explanatory. 


10. Rosengarten, W. Choosing Your Life 
Work. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936, pp. 
336-340. $2.50. 

Scope and importance of the profession. Func- 
tions of veterinarian: in different branches. Train- 
ing required. Highly general digest of earlier pub- 
lished materials, apparently. 


11. Stern, E. M. “Out Where the Vets 
Begin.” Scientific American, July 1938. 

Work of veterinarians in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, dramatically presented. Good inspira- 
tional material for the upper high-school levels 


12. Strathmore, R. Planning a Career 
Through Vocational Guidance. New York. 
Strathmore Guidance Bureau, 1935, pp. 83 
84. 75 cents. 

Apparently a brief digest of material originally 
published in other sources listed in the bibij 
graphy—and not an especially useful digest. 


13. Veterinary Medicine. Occupational 
Brief. Pasadena, California, Western Per 
sonnel Service, 1937. Pp. 4. 5 cents. 

Importance and nature of the veterinary’s work 
Demand for veterinaries. Approved schools. Va 
rieties of opportunities for veterinaries. Ear 
ings. Excellent brief analysis. 


*14. Veterinary Medicine as a Career 
Chicago, Institute for Research, 1936. Pp 
18. 75 cents. 

Definition of the profession and its history. Ed 
cation required and where it may be obtained 
State licensing provisions. Opportunities in the 
field. Personal qualifications needed. Advantages 
and disadvantages of the occupation. Earnings 
Thorough analysis of various kinds of work open 
to the veterinary. Probably the most comprehensive 
publication available. High school and colleg 
level 
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Cornell Veterinarian. Ithaca, N. Y., D. H 
Udall. $2.00 a year. 


Journal of the American Veterinary Medi 
cal Association. Chicago, 221 N. LaSalle St 
$5.00 annually. 


North American Veterinarian, Evanston, 
Illinois, Western Newspaper Union. $3.00 
annually. 


Veterinary Medicine. Chicago, Veterinary 
Magazine Corp., 75 E. Wacker Drive. $4.00 
a year. 
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Edztorial Comment + 








Democracy in the N.V.G.A. 


Democracy, which occupies so 
important a place in the minds of reflec- 
tive Americans, is increasingly practiced 
in the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. According to an amendment 
to the Constitution ratified at the 1938 
Convention, the Delegate Assembly has 
been constituted to serve as the legisla- 
tive body of the Association. Each of 


the forty-eight branches is entitled to one 
delegate for every twenty members. Ac- 
cording to our present branch member- 
ship this will give a Delegate Assembly 
of about 100 persons, if all branches are 
represented at the coming convention at 


the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 22 to 25, 1939. 

In an experimental session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly held at the 1938 Conven- 
tion the plan seemed to work very well, 
assuring us of a smoothly working organi- 
zation. One of the interesting provisions 
of the plan is that while only accredited 
delegates may vote, any member of the 
Association may be present, may address 
the Assembly, and may speak for special 
measures. 

The Board of Trustees remains the 
executive body of the Association. In a 
special meeting of the Trustees held in 
Cleveland, November 4 and 5, plans for 
the convention were discussed with the 
program committee of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, meeting at the same time. The 
NVGA program will be described in the 
January issue of the magazine by Francis 


C. Rosecrance, Chairman of the Program 
Committee. 

One enterprise, upon which Mary 
Corre, Chairman of the Committee on 
Branch Associations of the NVGA, has 
embarked is the preparation of a hand- 
book describing the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, the methods by which the branch 
associations operate, the type of meetings 
they hold, the ways in which their mem- 
bership is held and increased, and their 
relationship with the National Associa- 
tion. The handbook will include also an 
historical section relating to the NVGA 
and one describing the steps to be taken 
in organizing a new branch. This hand- 
book is to be ready for distribution prior 
to the Cleveland convention. 

An important report made at the recent 
meeting of NVGA Trustees was that 
of the Committee on Future Policy, of 
which Jerome H. Bentley is chairman. 
The Committee has made a thorough 
study of various methods by which Occu- 
PATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, may be continued through placing it 
on a self-supporting basis when the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, co-pub- 
lisher since 1933, is demobilized. The 
Committee has held seven meetings either 
alone or with representatives of such or- 
ganizations as the American Vocational 
Association, the Publications Committee 
of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, and the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
of the NEA. Great progress has been 
made in clarifying the possibilities. The 

(Continued on page 244) 
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Utilizing Outside Sources in Social Case-Work 


ANNE F. FENLASON 


Associate Professor 
University of Minnesota 


For THE PAST few years the 
opinions of family case-workers have been 
divided with regard to the usefulness of 
collecting information from _ outside 
sources. One group asserts that only the 
study of the individual and his attitude 
toward his environment is of importance, 
while the other group (chiefly made up 
of administrators of public relief) favors 
a more or less routine use of outside 
sources of information obtained from the 
client's employers, relatives, and friends. 
Therefore it is important to consider the 
place that collateral sources of informa- 
tion may have in effectively diagnosing a 
social work client, particularly an unem- 
ployed one. 

Such an investigation was undertaken by 
the author as a sub-project of the Minne- 
sota Stabilization Institute.* The indi- 
vidual study of several thousand unem- 
ployed men and women involved diag- 
noses and recommendations for retraining 
based on case histories secured through 
interviews by trained social workers as 


*See Paterson, D. G. “Individual Diagnosis 
and Retraining Project 2” in Stevenson, R. A., 
Minnesota Unemployment Research Project. Bul- 
letin of the Employment Stabilization Institute, 
Vol. I., No. 1, November, 1931, pp. 15-20. 


to family composition, schooling, employ 
ment, and summaries of social agency 
records, supplemented by psychological 
and vocational tests and health examina- 
tions. Thirty of these cases were selected 
by the Staff Committee who reviewed the 
assembled data for a follow-up to « 
termine whether the method pursued had 
been adequate or whether the supple- 
mentary information to be gathered would 
affect the original personal and voca- 
tional diagnoses and recommendations. 
From a quantitative standpoint the fol- 
low-up was most effective, evidenced by 
the fact that 82, or more than two-thirds 
of the 118 supplementary sources of in- 
formation interviewed, added new facts 
to the case histories, confirmed previous 
findings, or contradicted information al- 
ready secured. From a qualitative stand- 
point the effectiveness of this subsequent 
investigation varied, but it proved, on 
the whole, satisfactory and productive. 
Out of fifty-six work records secured 
from employers in the course of the fol- 
low-up, eighty per cent threw important 
light on many of the individual clients. 
Of the total number of twenty-two home 
visits made in the collateral study, all 
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afforded new and important information 
particularly in those instances where the 
investigator was able to interview the 
client’s family in the former's absence. 

Consultations with those of the client's 
relatives who lived in separate homes in- 
variably contributed significant informa- 
tion. And although the original study 
had cleared all cases through a central 
agency for coordinating social information, 
the follow-up procedure re-cleared doubt- 
ful cases and acquired thereby both new 
and contradictory data important to the 
case. 


A TyPIcaAL CASE 


The following condensed case history 
of a typical client, W.R., will illustrate 
the method in which collateral sources 
may contribute to a better understanding 
of an individual, even where the original 
interview has seemed adequate. 


W.R., aged 31, is American born, of 
American parentage, and lives with his 
widowed mother. His work experience 
began at 16 years — completion of the 
eighth grade. His first jobs were of short 
duration in which he served as messenger 
boy, kneader of dough in a bakery, and 
as railway clerk. His next position, as 
garage floor-man, he held three years un- 
til his employers went out of business. 
Since that time W.R. has had only odd 
jobs as farm helper, part-time chauffeur, 
and as apprentice in a photographic studio 
where he left after one month; lately he 
and his mother have been on relief. 

The original interviewer recorded W.R. 
as alert, friendly, and somewhat untidy in 
appearance. In medical examination he 
was “high strung” and refused blood tests 
and dental treatment though he was un- 
derweight and had dental caries. Test 
ratings showed W.R. capable of doing 
eleventh-grade work. Aptitude tests re- 
vealed him to possess only average clerical 
ability and tool dexterity, rated him very 
high in finger dexterity and mechanical 
assembly. W.R. expressed a preference 
for garage work, aviation, or a career in 
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the army. On the basis of the above in- 
formation, the Staff Conference Commit- 
tee diagnosed the case as lack of voca- 
tional preparation, recommended retrain- 
ing in mechanics. 


THE FoLLow-Up 


The home visit made in the follow-up 
study revealed additional data on living 
and economic conditions of W.R.’'s rela- 
tives. New was the fact that Mrs. R. pre- 
ferred to keep a home for her son rather 
than live with her married daughters who 
were comparatively well off; and from 
visits to W.R.’s relatives it was learned 
that W.R. went everywhere with his 
mother and couldn't manage without her. 

According to this client’s job record, 
the manager of the photographic studio 
where W.R. had last worked reported that 
this client had become dissatisfied with his 
apprenticeship agreement, antagonistic, 
and prone to “fly off the handle.” On 
the other hand, officials at the recently 
reopened garage where W.R. had been 
employed reported his work very satis- 
factory despite his unfavorable appear- 
ance. It was also found that while work- 
ing there W.R. had shown an especial 
aptitude for clerical work, and the garage 
foreman said that he had been much 
pleased with his work and would re-em- 
ploy him if a new mechanic were needed 

It is manifest in this case of W.R. 
that the supplementary information se- 
cured modified both the Staff Conference 
Committee’s original diagnosis and 
recommendation, revealing the dominant 
causes of W.R.’s unemployment and mal- 
adjustment to be emotional involvements 
that should be treated before he is re- 
trained. 

As a result of the thirty follow-up in 
vestigations, of which the case of W.R 
is typical, it would seem that informa- 
tion from outside sources is of definite 
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value in contributing to a more complete 
understanding of an unemployed client's 
situation. In conducting the follow-up, 
interviews with employers, home visits, 
school records, talks with relatives and 
friends, and data from social agencies 
proved helpful in the order named. It 
was brought out especially in this sup- 
plementary investigation that relatives liv- 
ing outside the home with their valuable 
contribution of significant information 


should be more widely used in follow-ups 
Hence it may be concluded that purpose 
ful visits to supplementary sources chosen 
after an initial competent and complete 
interview has already been secured, would 
seem to be warranted and helpful for 
purposes of vocational adjustment in gen 
eral case-work practice, and constitute a 
great improvement over the practice of 
routine visits to relatives and employers 
now in vogue in some social agencies 


Know Your Clubs 


JOSEPH R. KLEIN 


Counselor, Senior High School 
San Bernardino, California 


One OF THE FIRST interests of the 
average new student in high school is 
in the clubs or other school organizations. 
Each one, admittedly or unavowedly, 
wants to be a part of some special group. 

It is difficult to furnish reliable infor- 
mation on all the clubs in a manner that 
will be interesting to these beginning 
students. Especially is this true during 
the first few weeks of school when many 
other duties are demanding the time of 
the teacher. 

The writer believes he has found one 
solution to this problem by having the 
new students write and mimeograph a 
book on the clubs and organizations of 
the high school. This book serves as 
one of the first projects in the orienta- 
tion class. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
project is to have the new students work 
together. Since they are supplied with a 
real problem they soon overcome the 


natural shyness that surrounds them in 
a strange school. A second value is 
found when the students go out to ob 
tain the data needed in writing the book 
They have opportunity to meet and be- 
come acquainted with leaders of various 
organizations as well as the faculty spon- 
sors. 

New students are inclined to accept 
at face value any information given t 
them by the older students. Since the in- 
formation used in the book must be reli- 
able, facts are soon sifted from hearsay 
This training may be used by the students 
in solving other problems they face in 
high school. 


STUDENT SUPERVISION 


The preparation of a book on clubs 
is organized around a central committee 
of students chosen by the teacher. This 
committee has the privilege of appoint: 
ing all the other groups that are neces 











sary in the work. The committee as a 
whole is held responsible for the success- 
ful completion of the project. While 
the members do not take a large part in 
securing the factual information needed, 
they do direct and criticize the activities 
of the other groups. This calls into play 
both tact and diplomacy. 

One of the first groups the central com- 
mittee appoints is in charge of “page 
make-up.” These students must deter- 
mine what facts about clubs are most 
interesting and important to the majority 
of new students. The entire class is called 
upon for suggestions. The “‘page make- 
up” committee then organizes this infor- 
mation and submits a preliminary form 
to the class for approval. The sugges- 
tions and criticisms of this form serve as 
a basis for an acceptable outline of in- 
formation to be gathered on each club or 
other organization. 

While this work is under way, the cen- 
tral committee selects a second group to 
design the cover, write the foreword, and 
take care of the other special parts of 
the book. This group, following the ex- 
ample of the make-up committee, gathers 
material from the members of the class. 
They in turn submit their ideas to the 
class for suggestions and approval. Others 
in the class, with the exception of the 
three small committees mentioned, choose 
partners. Each pair of students selects— 
as far as possible—the club or organiza- 
tion for which it will be responsible. 

By this time the make-up committee 
has finished its work. Members assemble 
the necessary facts and see that the in- 
formation is both accurate and complete. 
This may mean going to several sources 
and checking one against the other. They 
read the material as it is collected. They 
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give suggestions in case of difficulty and 
offer help whenever it is necessary 

It is the teacher's place in this activity 
to keep all the groups interested and 
working. He offers suggestion, criti- 
cism, Or encouragement where it it most 
needed. Members of the central com 
mittee edit the entire book in order that 
it may have unity. A copy of the informa- 
tion on each club is sent to the faculty 
sponsor for final approval. As soon as 
it is returned any necessary changes are 
made and the book is mimeographed. 

Finally the work is summarized by the 
entire class in a brief review of the new 
book. A short test is given to insure a 
general understanding of all the clubs 
and organizations studied. Most of the 
emphasis during this time, however, is 
placed on having the student enter and 
take an active part in the club of his 
choice. 

A sample club listing follows: 


AVIATION CLUB 
SPONSOR: Mr. Milor. 


PURPOSE: To help create a greater interest 
in aviation and to enable those interested 
to learn more about flying and fliers. 


OFFICERS: Pres........ Vice-Pres.. 


Activities: Usually once during the year 
the members of the club take a trip to 
March Field. Prominent aviators are in- 
vited to address the club at its monthly 
meetings. Some of the members construct 
model airplanes as club projects 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: The student 
must be interested in aviation. 


MEETINGS: Date, second Wednesday. Time, 
2:30. Location, C-9. 


SIzE: Twenty-five members. 


DUES 25¢ a year. 
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~ Oceupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Current Developments in Guidance, Training, Placement 
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Regional Conferences Attain Objectives 


Acnon that will bring advantages through occupational adjustment for in-schoo 
and out-of-school youth in twenty-six additional cities of four Middle-Atlantic states fo! 
lowed the first two of a dozen regional conferences arranged as a result of the Occupationa! 
Educational Tour sponsored by the National Occupational Conference. The first of the 
regional conferences conducted on recommendation of the spring meeting of members of the 
NOC Tour group, was held in Pittsburgh September 30 and October 1, and the second was 
conducted in Newark, New Jersey, October 10 and 11. Revised dates for the next eight 
regional conferences have been announced as follows: 


Washington, D. C.—December 16 and 17. 
Seattle, Washington—January 6 and 7. 
Oakland, California—January 3 and 4. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—January 9 and 10. 
Houston, Texas—January 9 and 10. 
Birmingham, Alabama—January 12 and 13. 
Atlanta, Georgia—January 16 and 17. 
Baltimore, Maryland—January 20 and 21. 


The purpose of these conferences is to present findings of the NOC Tour to a larger 
number of public school superintendents throughout the nation. 


THE PrrTsBURGH CONFERENCE—With Superintendent Ben G. Graham as host, and 
Superintendents David E. Weglein, Baltimore, and Frank Ballou, Washington, D. C., as 
discussion leaders, superintendents of a dozen Pennsylvania and Ohio city schools and of 
Allegheny County held four sessions of half a day each. In the first three sessions they dis 
cussed the three essential phases of occupational adjustment—guidance, training, and plac« 
ment. The fourth session centered on initial — to be taken by a superintendent in 
inaugurating a local program of occupational adjustment. Copies of Occupational Adjust 
ment—Interim Report prepared by the Tour Superintendents (for abstract see OCCUPATIONS 
for November, 1938) were used as a conference handbook. Chief results of the Pittsburgh 
conference are summarized in recommendations coming from the fourth session: 


“A program of occupational adjustment may be inaugurated by a superintendent without 
additional expense by re-training the teaching personnel under the leadership of someone 
already in the system. The first emphasis should be on the improvement of the counseling 
program because vocational guidance is fundamental. When the budget permits, a vocational 
training program should be added as determined by the occupational needs of the com 
munity. An occupational survey should be made to determine the types of jobs for which 
training is necessary, the requirements of these jobs, the number of jobs available, the 
annual turnover, remuneration, etc. The third step is placement, which may be carried or 
by mobilizing all the forces of the community in organizing such a service, by designating 
certain members of the faculty to act as coordinators, or by placing graduates wherever 
opportunities occur. Before any program of vocational training in any particular trade is 
inaugurated, representatives of business, industry, labor, and the public schools should meet 
and agree upon what should be undertaken to meet community needs.” 
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THE SECOND CONFERENCE had Superintendent Paul Loser, of the Trenton schools as 
host, with the cooperation of the Essex County Vocational Schools. Meetings were held in 
Newark, New Jersey, with Superintendents Weglein and Ballou again acting as discussion 
leaders. Vocational guidance phases of occupational adjustment held chief interest for 
school superintendents representing fourteen Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New Jersey 
cities. They discussed the need for extension of educational facilities (especially in voca- 
tional training) for youth out of school and unable to obtain work. Various occupational 
adjustment activities and program features in effect in several cities represented by members 
of the Tour group or in the cities visited, were considered. A summary statement of this 
conference follows: 

(1) An increasing number of youth are going to remain in school longer, resulting in a 
demand for post-graduate high school vocational training; (2) occupational adjustment is 
the responsibility of the entire school; (3) an effective program se occupational adjust- 
ment represents a cooperative project between school and community; (4) occupational ad 
justment is one of several educational problems; (5) educators today have a wonderful 
opportunity to influence the thinking of all children for right, for beauty, for culture, for 
citizenship. 

Each conference was attended by Edwin A. Lee, Director, and Robert Hoppock, Assistant 
Director, National Occupational Conference and by representatives of the State Department 
of Public Instruction of the state in which each was held. Anna L. Burdick represented the 
U. S. Office of Education at the Newark conference. 


























Occupational Adjustment Programs 






EVALUATION SuRvVEY—A detailed evaluation survey of New Jersey's Essex County 
Vocational Schools, under the direction and with the assistance of the National Occupa 
tional Conference, is being conducted by Howard A. Campion, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Los Angeles, California, in charge of adult and vocational education. Dr 
Campion, in cooperation with the county vocational board, has completed field work in 
the administrative offices and the four vocational schools of the county system in and near 
the city of Newark, and will submit his report in the near future. The purpose of the 
study is to assist in re-determining the effectiveness and adequacy of the school program 
in occupational guidance, training, and placement. Phases include study of population, 
nature and trends of occupations in the community, administrative organization, instru 
tional staff, pupil population, and program of instruction. 













“Pecs vs. Hores’—Under this heading Time newsmagazine for October 24 said 
“More than 85 per cent of the students attending U. S. public high schools today must 
find jobs soon after graduation. Yet a large percent of U. S. high schools stubbornly 
maintain a curriculum designed chiefly for college preparatory training.” The articl 
describes the NOC Occupational Education Tour for School Superintendents, and 
recommendations made by the 13 members of the group in the new NOC publi 
Occupational Adjustment—Interim Report announced in OccuPaTIONS for Nove: 
Time cites “the report's most ambitious recommendation: schools should conduct their 
own placement bureaus, either independently or in cooperation with government agencies 
watch out for the welfare of their students after graduation.” 
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Post-GRADUATE STUDIES FOR IDLE YouTH—In recent months news releases 
— increasing atter.tion by public school officials to the still large total of youth out 
of school and out of work. Post-graduate high school and junior college “terminal’’ edu 
cation talk is being revived, especially since release of the report of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission recommending extension of free schooling to two years beyond high 
school, but in most instances the lack of building space and finances prove to be the 


stone wall of prevention. A most ambitious suggestion came in late October from the 
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New York City Advisory Board of Industrial Education. It calls for installation of a two 
year vocational division of post-graduate high school education available to graduates of 
both vocational and academic high schools who are unable to find jobs. The report explains 
that vocational graduates do not have sufficient academic credits to meet college entrance 
requirements, and academic graduates are not equipped for a trade or vocation. It is pro 
posed that in the extra two-year courses vocational graduates put 50 per cent of time in 
academic work, 25 per cent in technical instruction, and 25 per cent in advanced vocational 
training; that academic graduates spend 50 per cent of their time in trade shop instruction; 
25 per cent in technical instruction, and 25 percent in advanced academic work. The Board 
of Education is considering the proposal, but it is pointed out that vocational schools of the 
city already are filled to overflowing. 


General Information 


Business ConpITIONsS—With the “war scare” averted, outstanding business improve 
ment indications during the latter part of October and early November included: announce 
ment by Genera! Motors Corporation on October 19 that it would call 35,000 men back 
to work by November 1; Chrysler's announcement the next day that a total of 34,000 men 
had been recalled since August 1; announcement that prospects for automobile sales were 
better than for ten years; m por that the country’s steel output has doubled since last 
June; the expected and usual pick-up following November's election; reports by employ 
ment agencies in New York on November 6 that inquiries for capable executives were 
three times greater than a year ago and that there exists an actual shortage of top-grade 
executives; avoidance of a general railroad strike; report by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System that industrial production for September advanced to 90 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average as compared with 88 per cent in August; the National City 
Bank report that September gave further confirmation that a genuine upturn has been made 


AVIATION OPPORTUNITIES—Two recent announcements indicate early advancement of 


opportunity for training in the aviation industry. Under the direction of Winthrop Rocke 

feller there has been organized a Survey Committee for the “Air Youth of America,” to 

assist young people to obtain = training in aeronautics. The Committee is located 
rk. 


at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Plans were announced by Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Edison to employ such federal educational agencies as the NYA to train young 
men as civilian aeronautical mechanics in anticipation of a proposed doubling of the mili 
tary and naval air forces. Mr. Edison says the major objective is to assist in overcoming a 
shortage of highly skilled men in the field. 


OcCUPATIONAL BRoADCASTS—National network radio broadcasts devoted entirely to 
occupational features are: ‘Americans at Work,” a half-hour broadcast every Thursday 
at 10:30 p. m. (Eastern Standard Time) sponsored by the Education Committee of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, originating in the studios of Station WABC; “Opportunity 
Road” a half-hour broadcast every Sunday at 4:30 p. m. (Eastern Standard Time), over 
the National Broadcasting Company's WJZ network, a vocational guidance feature con 
ducted by Walter B. Pitkin, School of Journalism, Columbia University, and Joseph V 
Hanna, Psychology Department, New York University. 


Events in Washin gton 


U. S. OFFICE OF EpUCATION—Occupational Information and Guidance Service—Refer- 
ence to establishment of programs of occupational information and guidance in the various 
states is made by Commissioner Studebaker in a recent statement on ‘Principles Under- 
lying the Organization and Administraticn of the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service.’ Establishment of the new service was announced in OccuPaTIONs for November 
in a statement by the Commissioner in which he said federal aid would be available for 
salaries and supervision of state progtams. In his latest statement he says in part: “It 
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will not be the purpose of the Office of Education to advocate any particular pattern of 
organization or administration for a Guidance Service nor will the Office seek to secure uni 
formity with reference to the variety of specific functions to be performed by the several 
State, local and school guidance organizations. All of these matters will be dealt with by 
the Office of Education in the way in which it deals with similar problems in other fields 
It is anticipated that the organization of guidance in a State will be supported by funds 
and other assets which may be available to the State. The form of organization, the func- 
tions, and the methods of administration are all matters which are to be determined by the 


State authorities.” 


iographies 


The Occupational Information and Guidance Service has issued a series of bil 
lance 


of government publications, periodicals, and new books dealing with vocationa 
The lists are distributed free upon request. The bibliography of government p tions 
is a list of some 42 pamphlets, issued by various departments, that are useful in guidance 
Those dealing with periodicals and recent books are annotated and suitable for u 

the high school level. They include nineteen books and seven periodicals. The Service is 
also preparing a directory of trade schools throughout the country. This will ser 
classified reference book suitable for use in referring persons to vocational schools 
will probably be ready next year. 


Consultants Appointed—Charles N. Fullerton, Washington, Indiana, has been named 
Consultant in Employee-Employer Relations, and Lyman S. Moore, Chicago, Consultant in 
Public Service Occupations, in the Vocational Education Division, Office of Education. In 
addition to other duties, Mr. Fullerton will study programs involving vocational educa 
tion sponsored by other government agencies and will check training programs against 
special standards, in order to safeguard the interests of workers and the use of public 
funds. He has been an employee of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for thirty-five 
years. Mr. Moore will serve as a technical and educational consultant advising and assist 
ing federal, state, and local officials in programs of training for public service occupations 


1 


Works ProGRess ADMINISTRATION—The adult education classes of the WPA expect 
to enroll an additional half million people this winter, and attain an estimated enrollment 
of two million before the end of the year. The previous high enrollment was more than 
1,500,000 reached last April. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION—Lynn A. Emerson, Professor of Industrial Educa 
tion at Cornell University and a member of the Editorial Board of Occupations, has been 
engaged on a part-time basis as consultant in expansion of the NYA Works Progress Ad- 
ministration training opportunities for out-of-school youth. Last year Dr. Emerson acted as 
a consultant for the President's Advisory Committee on Education, and in a similar capacity 
for NYA will advise on plans to increase the number and scope of resident centers and 
projects which provide work experience and occupational guidance, especially with regard 
to mechanical pursuits. In making the announcement, Aubrey Williams, Executive Director 
of NYA, said that records to date have demonstrated the value of NYA resident work 
centers and projects in which young men and women are given work practice and try-out 
experience along definite occupational lines with the assistance of guidance information 


An N.Y.A. Job Hunt—A job hunt experiment under way in Illinois involves an effort 
to locate positions for 4,000 young people in private employment, within a period of two 
months, The sixty-day campaign began October 1, and by November 10 jobs were reported 
obtained for 2,621 youth. The job hunt has been marked by cordial ccoperation on the part 


of individuals, organizations, and communities. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—'‘Training of Salesmen for Wholesaling and Manufac- 


turing Establishments” is the title of a helpful bibliography issued by the Division of 
Business Review, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 


merce. 
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N. V. G. A. 1939 Annual Convention — Cleveland, Obio, February 22-25 





Branches Report Activities 


MARY P. CORRE 


Chairman, N.V.G.A. Committee on Branch Associations 
Director, Occupational Research and Testing Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


in BRANCH Association Commit- 
tee is busy preparing a bulletin, or hand- 
book, with suggestions for both old and 
new branches. Joseph Ryan of the Rocu- 
ESTER Branch suggests: “We need 
NVGA literature. We need a brief, 
clear, concise, attractive pamphlet about 
the NVGA for the further extension of 
guidance.”” And so the Committee is now 
considering a brief pamphlet in addition 
to the handbook. What are your sugges- 
tions? It’s not too late to send them. 


Membership. Additional tabulations 
are being made of the questionnaires sent 
in by the various branches last spring. 
(See Occupations, October, 1938, pp. 
56-59.) These will appear soon in the 
magazine. In the meantime membership 
figures are being corrected as of October 
1, 1938. It is hoped that between Octo- 
ber Ist. and the time for reporting on 
membership at the February convention 
each branch will be able to show a sub- 
stantial gain. 


New Branches. From BINGHAMTON, 
New York, comes news of the active 
association which worked all last year 
as a local group and in June decided that 
affiliation with the national organization 


would add strength to its program. The 
Binghamton Association is headed by 
Lyra Waterhouse, President, and Pansy 
Kent, Secretary. Then there is the re 
cently formed CCC branch of New Eng 
land, announced in the October issue of 
OccuPATIONS; also NVGA_ branches 
in Shreveport, Louisiana, and Waterloo, 
Jowa, are in process of organization. The 
Branch Associations Committee hopes 
for suggestions in regard to persons in- 
terested in organizing new branch asso 
ciations. If you personally wish to have 
such information, or if you know of som: 
one who wishes such information, kindly 
communicate with the Chairman, Mary 
P. Corre, Branch Associations Committee, 
216 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Word has just been received that Mon- 
TANA has just organized a branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, with Leo Smith, of the Great Falls 
High School, Great Falls, Mont., ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer. We will in- 
clude news from this new Association in 
the January issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


Ideas for Meetings. There seems to be 
general agreement among the branches 
that panels, forums, and round-table dis- 
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cussions that offer an opportunity for 
varied points of view and active participa- 
tion on the part of the members are 
among the most successful meetings. 
Some branches have been distinctly suc- 
cessful with dinner meetings; others with 
luncheons; while others seem to prefer 
late afternoon meetings. Other branches 
are planning to experiment with various 
types of meetings, held at various times, 
to determine the most successful for their 
particular areas. 

St. Louis writes that the first fall 
meeting will be devoted to the discussion 
of background and trends in the voca- 
tional guidance movement. 


The New ENGLAND branch plans four 
interesting meetings during the coming 
months on the following topics: ‘‘Person- 
ality—Its Relation to Job Adjustment; 
“What Industry Expects from Education; 
When Is a Person Ready for a Job?’; 
and plans a symposium on the topic, 
“Correlating Existing Objectives in an 
Effective Guidance and Placement Pro- 
gram.” 

The New York Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
held its first dinner meeting of the year 
on October 25, 1938 at which the prin- 
cipal speaker was Edwin A. Lee, Profes- 
sor of Vocational Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Direc- 
tor, National Occupational Conference. 
Dr. Lee’s address, which was followed by 
a general discussion, was on the subject, 
“Whither Vocational Guidance?” The 
speaker discussed some of the shortcom- 
ings of vocational guidance as now prac- 
ticed, and suggested some necessary pro- 
cedures to insure continuance of the voca- 
tional guidance movement. Among these 
were procedures directed toward a wider 
range of service, toward an increasing 
dependence upon research, toward profes- 
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sionalization of guidance workers, and 
toward increasing the prestige of voca- 
tional guidance. One of the most suc- 
cessful meetings in MINNEAPOLIS was on 
the local youth survey, while the TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE branch heads its list with 
its renowned presentation of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Follies. Other successful 
topics reported have been a forum on 
counseling, specific information relating 
to industries in the community, practical 
points of view on guidance, high-lights 
on guidance—a review of outstanding 
accomplishments and plans of the various 
agencies in the community, e.g., educa- 
tional institutions, libraries, character 
building agencies, such as the YMCA, 
NYA, CCC, etc., employment bureaus, 
new publications, etc. Another branch 
reported a discussion of personality tests 
and of social case work in its relation to 
guidance. PHILADELPHIA reports an inter- 
esting meeting dealing with a digest of 
new legislation affecting Pennsylvania 
employers and workers. KENTUCKY de- 
voted one of its meetings to discussing 
the coordination of local facilities for a 
guidance program. Harry Kitson and 
Edgar Stover visited many of the Far 
West associations during the past sum- 
mer and tell of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of those groups. 

Among the most interesting meetings 
reported for last year was a series held 
by the Association of SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—a Series of meetings which began 
with the applicants for jobs and carried 
them through to job placement, with 
constant emphasis on the need for ade- 
quate vocational counseling. This series 
of meetings started off with the topic, 
“What to Say to Position Applicants,” 
followed by “What the Employer Ex- 
pects of the New Employee.” By Janu- 


ary members of the branch were dis- 
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cussing “The Vocational Future for 
Youth in Business and Industry,’’ then, 
“What Plans Does Labor Have For the 
Economic Future of Youth?’’, with a final 
summing up of the problem, “What Par- 
ents and Business Men Expect of Voca- 
tional Guidance in Our Schools.”’ 

Many associations emphasized the need 
for programs which would promote a 
better understanding between business 
and the schools, and stressed the value of 
programs that dealt with immediate prob- 
lems. 


Special Projects. The reports indicate 
that those branches which have developed 
special projects have the most live and 
stimulating programs. BINGHAMTON, 
our newest branch, reports a number of 
active committees—a committee on tests, 
a personnel record committee which has 
developed cumulative records and a man- 
ual of instructions to use with them, 
a counseling aids committee to keep the 
group in touch with current sources of in- 
formation, and to survey current litera- 
ture. Through this committee, the Bing- 
hamton Association, with the coopera- 
tion of the public library, has mimeo- 
graphed an annotated bibliography of 
fiction and non-fiction books related to 
guidance available in the public library. 
It has also developed a circulating li- 
brary of about forty books. This same 
Association has an Interschool Relations 
Committee which studied the problems 
confronting counselors, and has prepared 
a simplified plan of the high school cur- 
riculum for students and teachers, and 
a counselor's bulletin. 


HONOLULU last year compiled data 
on the pineapple industry in Hawaii, 
which they report as their most successful 
project of the year. WYOMING made an 
evaluation of books on occupations which 


branch gave financial support to a spring 
conference on guidance held at the State 
College. Vocational nights were spon- 
sored by the CoLoraDo Association jp 
cooperation with the engineers. 
provided group information supple. 
mented by individual conferences with 
successful engineers. The CLEVELAND 
Association has placed Occupations 
in all school libraries and agency offices 
and reports successful weekly conferences 
on guidance. SEATTLE published a five. 
page list of speakers on vocational gui. 
dance and vocations; sponsored Vocations 
Day in Boy-Girl week, and a series of 
radio talks. The WasHINGTON, D. C. 
branch aimed last year to make “every. 
body guidance conscious.” Through its 
very active program it increased its mem- 
bership by two-fifths and brought in 
representatives from many youth agencies 
other than the schools. The Washington 
branch sponsored a coordinating council 
of fifty youth-serving agencies in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. Washington also has 
a Public Action Committee which last 
year drew up a guidance program for the 
schools of the District, and submitted it 
to the school authorities and active com- 
mittees on educational research, library 
Its membership committee is so organized 
that there is one representative from each 
school building. 

A number of associations report legisla- 
tion committees to keep in touch with 
local and national legislation. KENTUCKY 
and BALTIMORE have both been active in 
coordinating local facilities for guidance. 
The VERMONT branch has formed a co- 
ordinating council, with one representa- 
tive from each guidance organization in 
the state. 

Among other valuable projects listed 
were a survey of non-commercial testing, 
counseling, and placement agencies; 4 


These 


was sent out to members. The Iowa survey to develop a guidance library which 
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would be centrally located and available 
to all guidance workers; the development 
of a forum to encourage guidance and to 
gather specific information about occupa- 
tions; and round-table discussions con- 
erning problems confronting school, 
home, and industry. 

Reports. Attention is called to the 
well-organized and interesting annual re- 

rt of the Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation (formerly the Vocational Guidance 
Association) of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The New Jersey Association publishes 
a monthly news-letter entitled ‘Research 
and Service,” and an interesting mim- 
eographed annual report is on file from 
the branch of Southern California. The 
New ENGLAND Association has published 
a very useful directory which lists all the 
vocational testing, counseling, and free 
placement services available in Boston. 

MEETINGs: About 200 attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Iowa Guidance Asso- 
ciation on November 4, 1938 which was 
held as a part of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association Convention. Officers of the 
Branch Association elected were: Paul A. 
Young, Dean of Boys, Davenport High 
School, president; Victor E. Mastin, Vice- 
Principal of West Junior High School, 
Des Moines, Vice-President; and A. H. 
Hausrath, Professor of Education, Iowa 
State College, Secretary-Treasurer. 

At its annual organization business 
meeting the VERMONT Guidance and 
Personnel Association elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Frank M. Mayo, 
Principal of Rutland High School; Vice- 
President, John M. Moore, Spaulding 
High School, Barre; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. W. Davis, Director of Educational Re- 
search and Guidance, State House, Mont- 
pelier. The Association also voted to en- 
courage and coordinate local occupational 
surveys with a view to making a state- 
wide survey in the future. 
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The TEACHERS COLLEGE Branch was 
entertained at the home of Harry D. 
Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Editor 
of OCCUPATIONS, on the afternoon of 
October 22. Among the guests were Ed- 
win A. Lee, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Director, National Occupational Con- 
ference, and Mrs. Lee; Mary P. Corre, Di- 
rector, Occupational Research and Coun- 
seling Division, Cincinnati Public Schools; 
O. Latham Hatcher, President, The Alli 
ance for the Guidance of Rural Youth 
and John L. Bergstresser, special con- 
sultant in guidance for the General Edu- 
cation Board. At a short business session 
of the Branch, Henry B. McDaniel was 
elected president and Frances Meyer sec 
retary-treasurer for the year 1938-1939 
This branch now has a total of seventy- 
five members. 

The initial monthly bulletin of the 
newly formed New ZEALAND Vocational 
Guidance Association, dated September 
30, 1938, has been received. 
“to foster educational and vocational gui- 
dance, juvenile placement, and allied ac- 
tivities in New Zealand,” the membership 
is limited strictly to those administering 
vocational guidance. For each future is 
sue of the Bulletin are planned an article 
on vocational testing and another dealing 
with other aspects of guidance. In addi- 
tion book reviews will be 
Among the officers elected by the New 
Zealand Vocational Guidance Association 

are G. M. Keys of the Christchurch, 
N. Z. Youth Centre, President; and R. 
Winterbourn of the Canterbury Univer- 
sity College Education Department, 


Professor of Educati yn, 


Founded 


inc luded., 


Christchurch, N. Z., Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mr. Winterbourn is also editor of the 
Bulletin. 
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Democracy in the N.V.G.A. 
(Continued from page 231) 
Trustees authorized the Committee on 
Future Policy to continue its work and it 
is expected that a concrete proposal will 
be submitted to the branch associations 
in ample time so that they may discuss 
the recommendations and instruct their 

delegates to the convention. 

It is hoped that the present democratic 
procedure will give members and 
branches a definite sense of responsibility 
for the affairs of the Association. To 
achieve this end branch associations must 
elect their delegates to the convention 
not later than January 23 and see that 
they are formally accredited when they 
arrive in Cleveland. It is anticipated that 
the attendance at the Cleveland conven- 
tion will be unusually large due to the 
interest expressed in the important deci- 
sions to be reached there. Non-members 
also will be cordially welcomed. 


FRANCES CUMMINGS 
President, N.V.G.A. 





Individual Analysis 


THE NEED for greater attention in 
vocational counseling methods to prob- 
lems involving individual characteris- 
tics and abilities is being demonstrated 
every day. Not only does this maga- 
zine desire objective articles present- 
ing various phases of individual differ- 
ences, but NVGA is making a serious 
effort to set up a major section within 
its organization which should give 
added recognition to individual analy- 
sis as one of the four functional rela- 
tionships of vocational guidance. Mem- 
bers a the Association who wish to 
become identified with such an interest 
group are asked to file their names 
with Fred C. Smith, Executive Secre- 
tary, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 











Future of A.C.G.P.A. Will Be 
Discussed at 1939 Convention 


AN OPEN DISCUSSION of the futur 
policies and plans of the American Coun. 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa. 
tions is a new feature added to the one. 
day program being arranged for the 
annual convention in Cleveland on Wed 
nesday, February 22. This step is a chang 
from the original program announcement 
that appeared in the November issue 
OCCUPATIONS, and is substituted for 
formal address preceding the annual 
ception to delegates. 

This decision was made at a meeting 
the Council’s Executive Committee i: 
Cleveland November 5 and 6. The ope: 
discussion was found desirable chiefly be 
cause of the interest created in plans for 
future development presented by the 
Council's Future Policy Committee. This 
committee was instructed to continue its 
work and to present materials and idea 
that will facilitate the Council’s discus 
sion in arriving at a decision on futur 
policies and program. The Executive 
Committee gave considerable attention t: 
“A Selected List of National Organiza 
tions Interested in Vocational Guidance, 
published in the October 1938 issue o! 
OccuUPATIONS. It was decided that 2 
number of these agencies, not now mem 
bers of the Council, be invited to send 
representatives to participate in the con 
vention program. 

Plans for other features on the Cleve 
land program were approved and topics 
for a series of afternoon sectional con- 
ferences were outlined. As previously an 
nounced, the Council sessions will be con- 
centrated in the opening day of the con- 
vention period instead of holding joint 
sessions on three separate days as has been 
the practice heretofore. 

Invitations to address the morning se: 
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sion on the 22nd have been accepted by 
Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, who will 
discuss the effect of the organized school 
in creating the need for guidance and 
adjustment. The second address will be 
by Edwin DeS. Brunner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who will speak 
from a similar viewpoint on the social 
and economic aspects of community life. 

With these morning addresses serving 
as background material, the delegates will 
select one or more of various sectional 
meetings for detailed discussion of the 
more important phases involved in efforts 
of social or educational agencies to meet 
the needs for adjustment. Following is a 
list of topics suggested for consideration 
by the program committee: 

1. A report on the problem of coordina- 
tion of personnel factors in college and sec- 
ondary schools. 

2. Attempts that have been made to 


“bridge the gap” between high school and 
college in the experiments that have been 
carried on between high schools of a pro- 


gressive education type and various institu 
tions of higher learning. 


3. The labor movement as a method fo: 
the adjustment of working men in the pres 
ent day social situation. 

4. Problems of relationship between 
parents and children as considered in vari 
ous programs of parental education 

5. Migration of youth from the rural dis 
tricts to the city. 

6. The National Youth Congress as 
effort on the part of youth itself to meet 
tain adjustments of young people 

7. The Employment Office as a fact: 
adjustment. 


rin 


8. The court as an agency making for 
individual adjustment as distinctive from its 
function as a corrective institution. 


9. The church as a factor in adjustment 
of the individual. 


10. Social work as a factor in the adjust 
ment of the individual. 


11. Industry as a factor in personal ad 
justment. 


JeRoME H. BENTLEY, 


Chairman, Program Committee 
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Business Men Discuss Vocational Guidance 


AT INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT CONGRESS 


( ER Vocational Guidance, 
and Applied Psychology for Employees” 
was the topic of one of the sessions of 
the Seventh International Management 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., 
during the week of September 19, 1938. 
The Congress, attended by approximate- 
ly 2,000 delegates from more than twen- 
ty different countries, was composed of 
corporation officials, sales managers, col- 
lege and university administrators, ofh- 
cials on the staffs of various federal 
bureaus, officers of various statistical and 
engineering societies, met to evaluate the 
place of management in a changing social 
and economic scene. 

The session dealing with guidance was 
held on September 21st, and was presided 
over by J. Walter Dietz, Personnel Rela- 
tions manager of the Western Electric 
Company and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Occupational 
Conference. 

The session opened with a descriptive 
summary of eight papers submitted on 
the assigned topic by specialists from 
America, Holland, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, and France. These contribu- 


tors reported on the selection and voca- 
tional guidance of employees, unemploy- 
ment, productive efficiency, improve- 
ments in management science, develop- 
ment of promotional material, cultural 
development, employee remuneration, 
long range programs, and other aspects 
of management in their respective coun- 
tries, bringing out varying and enlight- 
ening points of view. 

Three major questions were discussed 
at length. These questions and the vari- 
ous conclusions reached for each are pre- 
sented in the following summary: 

1."“Where should the responsibility lie 
for the actual introduction and adminis- 
tration of sound methods of training, vo- 
cational guidance, and applied psychol- 
ogy for employees?” 

This responsibility lies squarely upon 
the shoulders of it.dustrial and business 
executives and managers. The fundamen- 
tal function of management is to develop 
and direct the individuals who are under 
its supervision. The effectiveness of an 
executive can be determined by the extent 
to which the individuals whom he super- 
vises become better workers and citizens 















as a result of his leadership. If there are 
better and improved methods of dealing 
with the human factor and of improving 
the attitudes, the skills, the knowledge, 
and the habits of those who are gainfully 
employed, it is the responsibility of those 
who are directing such people to seek out 
these methods and to use them to their 
fullest extent. 

In theory the government is responsi- 
ble for seeing to it that the working popu- 
lation of a country is productive and 
shares in the fruits of its productiveness. 
However, the responsibility of govern- 
ment is to stimulate rather than com- 
pel; to curtail bad practices and to en- 
courage good practices; to provide serv- 
ices to industry and business which will 
assist in the development and use of im- 
proved methods. 

A considerable amount of discussion 
was held as to the part to be played by 
industrial psychologists, engineers, and 
other specialists dealing with the human 
factor who are outside of the industrial 
and business organizations. The question 
arose as to whether such specialists should 
work directly with the rank and file, or 
train supervisors and management in how 
to use sound methods as tools of man- 
agement. The general consensus seemed 
to be that it is the responsibility of out- 
side experts to develop sound methods of 
dealing with the human factor through 
intensive research and experimentation, 
and then to work with industrial and 
business management in the introduction 
and administration of these methods. 


2."What are the best means of influ- 
encing executives and managers to adopt 
and continually use successful methods 
for improving human effectiveness and 
existence?” 


The papers that had been submitted 
clearly indicated that existing knowledge 
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and experience suggest many successful 
methods for dealing with the human 
equation that as yet have not been gen- 
erally accepted or intensively used by 
executive managements. 

Many constructive suggestions came out 
of the discussion. One was that execu- 


tives could be definitely influenced 
through executive training, which should 
be based on an actual analysis of man- 
agement functions and relationships 


The approach could be made through 
problems in which management is vitally 
interested, such as cost reduction, work 
simplification, etc. “Interest begets in- 
terest” and the best way to secure the 
interest of an individual in something 
with which you are working is to apply 
it in the channels in which he is working. 

Definite personnel responsibilities 
should be assigned to top executives. In 
this way it soon will become apparent 
that industrial relations, training, voca- 
tional guidance, and applied psychology 
are tools of management and not just 
trimmings. 

Trade associations already have the 
interest and support of executives and 
managers. They are doing an excellent 
job in broadening the vision of managers 
throughout the world. The introduction 
of the subjects of this session into the 
programs of trade associations is a very 
definite channel through which execu- 
tives can be influenced to adopt some of 
the tried methods which have proved suc- 
cessful. 

Another way in which to influence 
executives is by enlisting the help of 
strong personalities who can contact top 
management in connection with these 
activities and who have a background and 
an experience which command respect. 

Personnel and _ industrial relations 
directors should intensively train them- 
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selves so they can follow through on these 
methods when accepted by their man- 
agements. The point was made that many 
times executives have become interested 
in adopting certain procedures, and their 
own industrial relations people have been 
unable to follow through in the applica- 
tion of these procedures in a scientific 
manner. 


3."Assuming that methods for im- 
proving the skill of the workers have 
been highly developed, what are the best 
methods for conducting supervisory and 
executive education and training?” 


The high spots of this particular dis- 
cussion, might be summarized in six 
points: 


(1) Have a definite time schedule for 
training sessions, which include execu- 
tives, managers, and supervisory groups. 
Conferences should be held just as regu- 
larly, with just as much preparation, as 
those which are held for employees. 


(2) In connection with these execu- 
tive training sessions, establish qualifica- 
tions of leadership and analyze the “why” 
of proper methods. It is not sufficient 
that men be inspired to better practices, 
because inspiration cannot produce any- 
thing without a method or procedure to 
be followed. 


(3) A third suggestion was that the 
method to be used in such conferences 
is that of “collaboration” rather than “‘dic- 
tation.” The solution of problems should 
be a common responsibility rather than 
the sole responsibility of the leader. 


(4) Those who are specialists in meth- 
ods of training, vocational guidance, and 
applied psychology should take others 
through the same thinking processes by 
which they, themselves, have arrived at 
their conclusions. Others must have the 
same background of thinking and be 
brought through the same logical steps 
toward perfection. 


(5) In determining major objectives, 
detailed procedure, basic relationships, 


etc., use should be made of studies of 
simple and common functions such as let 
ter-writing, telephone calls, and _ inter. 


and problems raised. 

(6) We should all establish definite 
programs of junior executive development 
Men should be selected and prepared for 
executive responsibility before that re. 
sponsibility is thrust upon them. 

While not definitely put as a question 
for discussion, a problem that constant. 
ly came to the front in connection with 
all of the questions was, ‘What is the 
social responsibility of management?’ 
The consensus of the group seemed to be 
that the social responsibility of manage- 
ment is to do a good job of management. 
A careful analysis of good management 
would soon disclose the necessity for full 
consideration of the human factor. It 
would become apparent that if human 
beings are not being developed into bet- 
ter workers and citizens under the man- 
agement which they have, then that man- 
agement is riding to a fall. Therefore, 
when you tear these subjects all apart, 
discuss these parts in detail, and then put 
them together again, you come to the 
inevitable conclusion that a worker must, 
does, and always will look for leadership 
to his immediate boss. Whether or not 
that worker is productive and is satisfied 
with the conditions in which he produces, 
depends upon the leadership which he 
receives. In order to improve the leader- 
ship of industrial workers we must make 
full use of specialists, of material, and of 
experience which is available today in 
great quantity and is of inestimable value 


LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
Rapporteur 
Educational Director, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
New York City 
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Plan Expansion of Guidance 
For Rural Youth Going to City 


A rural-urban conference on youth mi- 
grations from town and rural areas to 
New York City was sponsored by the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
and interested sections of the Welfare 
Council of New York City on October 
14-15 at the Town Hall Club, New York 
City. On October 14 five sections of the 
conference held roundtables on educa- 
tion, training, and guidance; vocational 
guidance, training, and employment; 
housing the young migrant; recreation; 
and crime and delinquency. On the fol- 
lowing day a summary of the conclusions 
reached in each of these sections was pre- 
sented. Contributors to the discussion in- 
cluded school administrators, social work- 
ers, vocational counselors, representatives 
of state and federal welfare agencies, offi- 
cers of leading youth organizations, per- 
sonnel workers, and delegates from 
minority racial groups. 

The findings and recommendations of 
the first section of the rural-urban con- 
ference were summarized in the follow- 
ing eight points concerning the youth 
migrating to the city: 

(1) That youth migrants are met with 
no information about job opportunities, lo- 
cal conditions, and assisting agencies, and 
that therefore extension services of national 
agencies should be established in rural areas 
and small towns, offering instruction in the 
use of various social agencies; (2) that the 
schools furnish instruction designed to foster 
initiative, stabilize youth's later adjustment 
difficulties, and develop desirable habits of 
work; (3) that facilities for vocational train- 
ing in rural areas be greatly extended, em- 
phasizing training for the general skills 
common to several occupations, especially 
the manufacturing, clerical, personal, and 
trade occupations, with perhaps more speci- 
fic training for girls; (4) that educational 
facilities for young people be made available 
up to 21 years of age; with creation of prob- 
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able new types of educational instruction and 
facilities; (5) that a system of cooperative 
relationships between city and rural families 
be established whereby a city family and a 
country family of like religion and general 
culture will adopt one another for mutual 
advantages; (6) that the program of NYA 
or similar agency assure a college education 


attainments; (7) that centralized federal 
support with decentralized control be secured 
to provide more adequate educational facili- 
ties for those impoverished rural regions 
with a disproportionately high number of 
school children; (8) that a greater use be 
made of the resources of educational agen- 
cies other than the public schools. 


The discussion at the conference's sec- 
ond section on “Vocational Guidance, 
Training, and Placement’’ will be pub- 
lished by the Alliance in the near 
future. It will be centered on modes of 
estimating the number of probable future 
migrants and the quality of their home en- 
vironments; and attempt to enumerate the 
steps each migrant should take upon ar- 
riving in the city, and estimates of the 
amount of resources necessary while look- 
ing for work. 

Delegates attending the housing sec- 
tion endorsed the organized club as the 
best means of housing the young mi- 
grants because of its trained youth super- 
visors, and because it offers opportunities 
for young people to establish contacts 
with others in their own age group, young 
people often being of great assistance 
to each other in acquiring jobs. It 
was suggested that youth be encour- 
aged to take jobs in domestic service and 
be warned to acquire adequate financial 
resources before coming to the city. 

The fourth section found the recrea- 
tional needs of rural and city youth to be 
similar; the fifth section recommended 
adequate housing, recreation, education, 
and guidance as the best preventative of 
crime and delinquency and acknowledged 
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that little was known about the causes of 
crime and delinquencies among rural 
youth or as to what kind of difficulties 
they become involved in after coming to 
the city. 

Elizabeth B. Herring, Secretary for 
Rural Interest, National Board, YWCA, 
urged a definite effort on all fronts to 
extend education, health, recreation, and 
welfare services in the rural areas with 
the cooperation of national assistance and 
also of the agricultural workers. Accord- 
ing to E. L. Kirkpatrick, Associate Di- 
rector, American Youth Commission, 
local service clubs should adopt programs 
of positive action that will enable young 
migrants to make needed adjustments, 
and institutions of higher education 
should adopt programs that will serve 
rural life. Gertrude L. Warren, of the 
Division of Cooperative Extension, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, reported that 
4-H Club work reaches about 40 per cent 
of rural young people during some period 
of their youth. She urged more liberal 
attitudes by school administrators toward 
outside agencies offering adjustment to 
youth. 

Paul T. David, Secretary of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
voiced the sentiment of all the agencies 
represented at the Conference in assert- 
ing that their services ought to be extended 
to rural areas and that they should be 
supplied with specific information re- 
garding young migrants to the cities. He 
further stated that it was the consensus 
of the Conference that such information 
should be published and be made avail- 
able to rural communities and small cities 
for use with young people. He suggested 
that such agencies as the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the National 
Education Association, the YMCA, and 


the American Youth Commission be re 
quested to make the information de 
veloped at this Conference available to 
agencies working in rural areas. 

At the close of the Conference it was 
moved that representatives of the New 
York City Welfare Council and the Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth ex. 
plore the feasibility of a WPA Survey 
of rural youth of New York City. An: 
other motion suggested adoption by the 
federal government of a policy of finan- 
cial assistance to the states for the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity, espe 
cially in rural areas, along the lines rec- 
ommended by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


oe 


Wage-Hour Act in Effect; 
Regulations and Criticisms 


Since October 24, when the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, better known as the Wages 
and Hours Act (for a digest of the Act 
see OCCUPATIONS, October, 1938 pp. 10- 
13) became law, relatively few reper- 
cussions have resulted. Business men 
have, of course, barraged the Wage and 
Hour Division of the United States De- 
partment of Labor with thousands of 
requests for interpretations of the Act, 
and the Division has issued several clari- 
fying amplifications of various sections of 
this law. In general, most of the news 
about the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
reported either employer criticism or of- 
ficial interpretations, as well as some re 
ports and predictions as to its effec- 
tiveness. 

Following are some of the more im- 
portant rulings of the Wage and Hour 
Division: 


(1) Newspapers are generally engaged 
in interstate commerce and are not to be 
exempted as service industries. (Rural week- 
lies are specifically exempted in the Act.) 
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(2) Department store employees in sell- 
ing or service occupations are exempted from 
the provisions of the Act if the store does 
more than fifty per cent of its business in 
intrastate commerce. 

(3) Imports are not subject to the Act 
unless work is done on them in this coun- 
try. 

(4) If required to make up time taken 
off for legitimate reasons such as illness, etc., 
an employee must be paid for such make-up 
time at the overtime rate. 


(5) The “professional,” “executive,” and 
‘salesmen” type of workers exempted by 
the Act were defined by Administrator Elmer 
Andrews on October 19th. A “professional” 
employee was defined as one whose work is 
predominantly intellectual in character. . . 
requiring the consistent exercise of discretion 
and judgment, both as to the manner and 
time of performance,” with educational train- 
ing in a specialized branch of knowledge. 
“Executive” was defined as one with the au- 
thority to hire, fire, and promote; as one do- 
ing no substantial amount of the type of 
work done by exempt employees; as a person 
with discretionary powers and earning at 
least $30 per week. ee the duties of 
an outside salesman were defined in this 
ruling. 


(6) “Apprentice” was defined as one at 
least 16 years of age, and covered by an ap- 
prentice agreement with an employer ap- 
proved by the state apprentice council or by 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing, an agreement offering 2,000 hours of 
employment annually with at least 144 hours 
of related instruction. 


(7) In mid-October the Division issued 
an elaborate explanation of how the record- 
keeping provisions of the Act should be 
complied with by or an eee 
which allowed considerable latitude in the 
choice of type of records and the methods of 
keeping them. 


(8) In general the Division refuses to 
tule in advance whether an employer is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Recent operative developments of the 
Act have been: formation of a textile 
committee for the cotton, silk, and rayon 


industries; appointment of 12 regional 
directors with 22 field inspectors; several 
additions to the central staff with Calvert 
MacGruder, of the faculty of Harvard 
Law School, as general counsel; coopera- 
tion of the A. F. of L. with the establish- 
ment of its independent local wage- 
hour “enforcement’’ agencies; the receipt 
of and imposition of penalties for several 
complaints of violations of the Act; the 
profiered cooperation of 23 state gover 
nors toward enforcement; and the calling 
of a conference on labor legislation at 
the Department of Labor. As predicted, 
efforts are being made to secure a defi- 
ciency appropriation for the administra- 
tion of the Wage and Hour Division and 
for enforcement of the Act. 

Recent comment and criticism of the 
law has emanated from business, the 
Wage and Hour Division, and the press. 
A short while ago Administrator Andrews 
asserted that “general compliance with 
the Act is satisfactory,” but one prominent 
state labor official predicted that ten per 
cent of the employers affected by the 
law would be in the ‘‘chiseler’’ class. Pub- 
lic interest centers, however, in compli- 
ance rather than non-compliance, being 
chiefly curious as to the present and 
future effects of the Act upon the work- 
ingman’s pocket. When the Act became 
law, Administrator Andrews claimed im- 
mediate pay increases for 750,000 work- 
ers and shorter hours for 1,500,000 em- 
ployees, and envisioned a definite in- 
crease in the number of employed due to 
the rise in purchasing power from the 
higher wages paid. However, on Novem- 
ber 9th he issued a statement estimating 
a layoff of from 30,000 to 50,000 work- 
ers as a result of the Act, a state of af- 
fairs which was somewhat tempered by 
the fact that many of those laid off 
(mostly in southern industries) were re- 
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placed by more efficient labor. Earlier 
accounts of wholesale layoffs in the pecan 
and other industries were later discred- 
ited, but there still persist reports citing 
a vast number of layoffs in Puerto Rico 
where the minimum of twenty-five cents 
has proved too much of a burden for the 
business enterprises conducted on that 
island. There was also evidence that sev- 
eral industries laying off workers were 
replacing them with labor-saving ma- 
chines. 

Other criticism of the Act attacks its 
ambiguities in the use of such terms as 
“seasonal” and “‘interstate commerce.” 
Editorial opinion generally praised the 
child labor provisions of the Act, but 
deplored the maximum hours provisions 
as economically unsound—citing the re- 
cent dissatisfaction of France with the 
forty-hour week; some critics predicted 
increased unemployment resulting from 
the law and particularly assailed as am- 
biguous Section 18 which, if construed 
as mandatory, they charged would un- 
fairly burden those employers paying 
wages high above the minimum sate 
required. 

As a result of considerable vagueness 
in the original Act (said by some com- 
mentators to have been intentional in 
order to secure wide compliance), the Act 
is gradually being rewritten by the nu- 
merous decisions being issued by the 
Wage and Hour Division. It is signifi- 
cant that even Administrator Andrews 
has said that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act should and would be changed in 
some respects. It is certain that within 
the next few months employers will have 
an increasingly clear notion of how they 
are affected by the Act and the public will 
be much better informed as to the Act's 
beneficial and detrimental effects. 








In the Colleges 








UNION—A vocational group guidance 
testing program was begun at Union Col 
lege this fall at the request of students, 
faculty, and parents. Correlation of test 
results with the more informal findings 
of the faculty and with the work of 
Union's Placement Bureau is planned. 


New HAMPSHIRE—A cooperative ho- 
tel training course has been placed on the 
University of New Hampshire's list of 
offerings. 


HUNTER—More than ninety per cent 
of Hunter College's freshmen reported 
definite vocational aims, according to a 
survey made this fall. More than half 
intend to teach, but there are substantial 
numbers planning to become social work- 
ers, physicians, bacteriologists, dietitians, 
and journalists. Those choosing business 
prefer statistics, accountancy, and secre- 
tarial work. 


BryN Mawr—Education, social, and 
medical work has attracted most of the 
recent Bryn Mawr graduates. The col- 
lege’s Bureau of Recommendations re- 
ports jobs in museums, retailing, secre- 
tarial work, and journalism are popular 
among alumnae, and reports that 82 per 
cent of those graduates of the past two 
years who are seeking work have obtained 
jobs. 


STEVENS—Concentration on one of 
the two basic branches of engineering was 
suggested to Stevens Institute students 
by their president, Harvey N. Davis, in 
order to avoid landing in the sub-profes- 
sional occupations after graduation. These 
two branches were characterized as (1) re- 
search, development and design, and (2) 
the management branch. Dr. Davis held 
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that the management branch offered the 
greatest opportunity today. 


KeukA—Recently Keuka College held 
a conference on the Education and Place- 
ment of Women in a Democracy attended 
by leaders in the education and business 
world. 


SWARTHMORE — Vocational guidance 
for Swarthmore seniors is now offered 
through a recently appointed Placement 
Bureau Director who conducts a series of 
personal interviews with each senior and 
attracts alumni cooperation in securing 
job contacts and leads. A four-year pro- 
gram of interviews and observation by 
the Placement Office will go into effect 
in 1942. 


BARNARD—The Barnard College Oc- 
cupational Bureau reports placements for 
the past year to be considerably less than 
in 1937. Placement of teachers was about 
the same with many demands for teach- 
ers of vocational subjects. It was found 
that up-state girls with less impressive 
scholastic records were better able to se- 
cure teaching posts near their homes than 
competing New York City college gradu- 
ates. This office reported a comparative 
falling off in the demands for trained 
statisticians, mathematicians, laboratory 
workers, and merchandising workers. A 
better outlook for librarians, social work- 
ers with public organizations, secretary- 
stenographers, particularly those who 
take dictation in Spanish, was reported. 
Employers sought secretarial applicants 
under 30, polished in presence and 


speech. 


PRINCETON—Over 32 per cent of 
Princeton’s 1938 graduates have secured 
employment, according to the Bureau of 
Appointments and Student Employment, 
with some decline from the previous 


years record. Most of these employees 
are in general business with a diminish 
ing number in banking, and brokerage 
offices. Manufacturing, merchandising, 
and insurance are most popular. A larger 
number are in teaching than formerly. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The University of 
Pennsylvania Placement Service reported 
over one-quarter of the more than 600 
job opportunities for graduates last year 
were in engineering fields, with chemical 
and mechanical engineering leading. The 
second largest group of requests sought 
salesmen, but most of these were expected 
to have technical training. 


SYRACUSE — Syracuse University re 
ported the placement of all its 1938 medi- 
cal school graduates in interne positions, 
all its law graduates were placed, and 
eighty per cent of its home-economics 
graduates secured jobs. A greater demand 
was evidenced for graduates in library 
science, in school, college, and university 
library posts. Less successfully placed 
were graduates in fields of journalism, 
forestry, and applied science 


Assist COLLEGE Girnts—The Informa- 
tion Service of the New York Branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women maintains five sub-committees: 
(1) a committee on interviews and per- 
sonnel records which helps orientate the 
new arrival to New York and occasionally 
places her in a position located in another 
city; (2) a committee on cooperating 
agencies, which collects the latest infor- 
mation on placement bureaus and similar 
services and cooperates with placement 
bureaus of colleges and college clubs; 
(3) a committee on adult education facili- 
ties designed to evaluate the many offer- 
ings in this field; (4) a committee on 
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occupations and interests, which keeps a 
record of the jobs and special training 
of college women graduates in the city. 
Serving on these committees are profes- 
sional women who volunteer their ser- 


vices. 
“xe 


News in Brief 

Seven qualifications by which to judge 
an employer were enumerated by Bess 
Bloodworth, vice-president of Namm’s 
department store, Brooklyn, N. Y., in a 
meeting of the New York League of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women on Novem- 
ber 7th. Miss Bloodworth cited job se- 
curity, fair wages, opportunity for ad- 
vancement, decent working conditions, 
avenues for expression of grievances, 
adequate health policies, fair dismissal 
policies. She said the department store 
industry probably contained more highly 
paid women than any other field. 


The Bureau of Guidance of the New 
York State Department of Education re- 
cently has prepared a mimeographed 
monograph of eight pages on the clinical 
laboratory technician. An excellent bibli- 
ography is supplied. The document was 
compiled by W. Porter Swift. 


The City of Budapest, Hungaty, is in- 
stituting this fall a vocational guidance 
bureau as a part of the Psychological 
Laboratory of the Pedagogical Seminary 
(the municipal institute for the training 
of teachers). The General Secretary is 
Dr. L. Noszlopi. This bureau will ad- 
minister vocational and educational gui- 
dance to pupils in the schools. It will also 
give courses for the enlightenment of 
teachers regarding the objectives of voca- 
tional and educational guidance. The 
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Ministry of Education of the Hungarian 
Government maintains an Institute of 
Child Psychology in Budapest, which also 
gives vocational and educational guidance 
Dr. Schnell is Director. 


Ten fellowships at the University of 
Denver are being offered college gradu- 
ates interested in training for the pro 
fession of appraiser of the efficiency of 
city governments. The fellowships, rang- 
ing in amount from $900 to $1,800, are 
being offered on a competitive basis under 
a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion of New York, and graduates of the 
newly established eighteen months’ course 
will be awarded the special degree of 
M.S. in Government Management, and 
will qualify as research aids to various 
citizen groups organized to promote tax 
economy. Training at the University will 
include instruction in accounting, econom- 
ics, and social work, as well as oppor- 
tunity for practical experience in city and 
county offices in Colorado and adjoining 
states where government financing and 
management will be studied at first hand 
Frequent conferences with public officials 
and business leaders will also be available 
to these trainers. Candidates must be 
under 31 years of age, with at least one 
year of work in college accounting and 
social science. 

* * eo 

Since 1920 a total of 3,131 students 
have been enrolled in collegiate courses 
in poultry husbandry at the Pennsylvania 
State College. Fifty per cent of the gradu- 
ates from the poultry husbandry curricu- 
lum are now engaged in practical poultry 
production; 27 per cent are employed by 
educational institutions; 17 per cent are 
salesmen connected with poultry busi- 
nesses; 2 per cent are in occupations un- 
related to the poultry field; the remaining 
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{ per cent are engaged in activities, the 
nature of which is unknown. 


The following account of a program in 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
which is similar to those programs de- 
scribed in Mary P. Corre’s paper on “An 
Adjusted Curriculum for the Dull- 
Normal Pupil” (see the October 1938 
issue Of OCCUPATIONS), has been sub- 
nitted by Elmer W. Christy, Director of 
Industrial Arts: 


In Woodward High School three groups, 
each consisting of about thirty boys selected 
from the seventh, the eighth and the ninth 
or higher grades, respectively, have a special 
program. These boys are the ones who have 
previously made the most unsatisfatory 
progress and who are usually attendance 
problems. About one-third of each day is 
given to industrial arts in a general shop 
which is equipped for a wide range of ac- 
tivities including wood work, metal work, 
sand molding and casting, clay modeling, 
shoe cobbling, electricity, printing, drawing, 
and the use of a paint spray. Even though 
they remain for three years the boys have 
all of their shop experiences in this one 
shop. The balance of their school program 
is largely under the direction of two other 
teachers. 

The purpose of this type of organization 
is to keep these boys under the direction of 
as few teachers as possible so that their 
aptitudes and interests may be more care- 
fully studied. The purpose of the shop 
work is not so much to teach tool skills 
as to discover their interests and abilities 
and to develop better social habits. The out- 
come has been very satisfactory; absences 
have been lessened, self-confidence has been 
increased, and many boys have discovered 
that they really can accomplish something 
under sympathetic guidance and instruction. 
This in itself is a real achievement for 
those who have been so helpless in the regu- 
lar school program. Some of these boys 
have excelled in athletics and in various 
other ways have contributed to the whole 
school program. 





Who's Who —~ and Where 











Items for this column should be sent to 
Occupations, 55] Fifth Avenue 
New York 


JOHN L. BERGsTRESSER, Assistant Dean 
of the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, is serving as s} 1 iltan 
in guidance for the General Ed 
Dr. Bergstresser’s duties will include a stud 
of the educational and vocational guidance 


programs in a number of schools, ranging 
from junior high schools through junior col 
leges. Included in the Survey will be 


an examination of the guidance activities 
of the projects sponsored by the American 
Youth Commission community center proj 
ects in cooperation with schools and the 
United States Employment Service in Provi 
dence, St. Louis, Baltimore, and Dallas 


Harry CLELAND has been appointed di 
rector of guidance in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 


EpwWARD ROBERT LIVERNASH has been 
appointed special instructor in personnel at 
Simmons College’s new School of Pre-Pro- 
fessional Studies. 


M. P. NELSON has resigned as Assistant 
to the President of North Park College, 
Chicago, to direct a vocational adjustment 
program at New Trier Township High 
School in Winnetka, Illinois. While at 
North Park College, Mr. Nelson acted as 
coordinator last year for a vocational ad- 
justment project sponsored by the Chicago 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Board of Education, at Hyde Park High 
School. He is a former editor of Jobs and 
Careers. 


G. B. Newton, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed chairman of the Inte rnational 
Committee on Vocational Guidance of 
Kiwanis. 

James Kirk SEATON is editor of Your 
Future, a paper for high school students 
started in September by the American Edu- 
cation Press. 
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Workers in the Oil Industry 


TRAINING AND PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


A USEFUL occupational guide to 
the oil industry as a whole, although prin- 
cipally restricted to the largest of the 18 
oil producing states, has just been pub- 
lished by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration of Texas.* This publication 
should be especially welcome since it 
provides vocational counselors with a 
helpful tool to use in counseling about 
jobs in a field employing over a million 
workers. 

Various steps in tne petroleum in- 
dustry are taken up separately in this 
monograph—drilling, production, pip- 
ing, refining, distribution and servicing— 
and each of these is viewed from the stand- 
point of wages paid, types of work done, 
number of hours worked, entrance quali- 
fications, number employed, and methods 
of applying for and securing a job. The 
authors have not failed to point out the 
disadvantages connected with many of 
the jobs in this industry such as physical 
strain, accident and health hazards, a 
high labor turnover, and frequent shifts 
in locales of operation. The existence of 
a large variety of refinery jobs, ranging 
from boilermaking to watch repairing, is 
well brought out in this study. 





* Ray E. Lee. Employment Opportunities in the 
Oil Induttry in Texas. Austin, Texas, National 


Youth Administration in Texas, 1938. Pp. 84. 
Mimeographed. 


The final chapter, “The Future of Em- 
ployment in the Oil Industry,” will be 
of particular interest to counselors. The 
future, states Mr. Lee, will depend upon 
the following three factors: the length 
of time the available supply of crude oil 
will last; the amount of future displace- 
ment of labor by increased mechaniza- 
tion; and the future volume of demand 
for crude-oil products. He feels that the 
crude supply will outlast the working life 
of the present generation of oil employ- 
ees, that further reductions in refinery 
plant personnel are not imminent, but 
that probably there will continue to be a 
slow but steady rise in the machine dis- 
placement of labor. 

The writer expects oil consumption 
during the next two decades to be main- 
tained to at least the present rate of con- 
sumption, and he points to a gradual rise 
in the number of permanent positions in 
oil production during the past five years, 
recalling that in the state of Texas 
alone 25,000 new permanent or tempo- 
rary jobs in this industry were created 
last year. In view of these facts Mr. Lee 
feels that employment opportunities in 
the oil industry, particularly in Texas, 
might be considered to be as good as op- 
portunities in any industrial field. 

In connection with training opportu- 
nities in the oil industry, readers will be 
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interested in an article entitled “Informa- 
tion for Workers in the Petroleum In- 
dustry,” published in the September issue 
of The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
This article describes some of the orien- 
tation courses Offered by the oil com- 
panies as follows: background courses for 
salesmen in the methods of oil refining in 
order that they may serve their customers 
better; special classes for process workers 
to inform them about refinery operating 
procedures that cannot be learned on the 
job; foreman-training conferences con- 
ducted with the cooperation of state de- 
partments of education; vocational train- 
ing courses for oil-field workers in which 
state departments of education have also 
participated and for which texts have 
been prepared and published. In these 
latter courses, we are told, thousands of 
oil field employees have voluntarily en- 
rolled in order to acquaint themselves 
with some of the technical and scientific 
aspects of oil production. 


Fraternity Magazine Lists 
Job-Finding Suggestions 


A recent special vocational number of 
The Diary of Alpha Kappa Psi, the organ 
of a professional fraternity in commerce, 
surveys employment opportunities for 
youth, gives suggestions for finding jobs, 
and includes short concentrated articles 
on careers in advertising, banking, cor- 
poration management, general and life 
insurance, government service, manage- 
ment engineering, private and public ac- 
counting, public utilities, purchasing, real 
estate, university administration and teach- 
ing, and running one’s own business, each 
article written by leaders in these respec- 
tive fields. Also described is the work of 
the various chapters of Alpha Kappa Psi 
in providing professional programs and 
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industrial trips that help to gain occupa- 
tional information for the inexperienced 
member. 

Surveying eighty businesses located in 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
this issue reveals several interesting place 
ment facts among which are the follow- 
ing: Big businesses are more concerned 
about whether the applicant is a college 
graduates to their forces in 1938 as usual, 
one half of the businesses surveyed are 
adding about the same number of college 
graduates to their forces in 1938 as usual, 
the more pessimistic ones being in the 
banking, investment, and building supply 
business. 

The magazine suggests that practically 
all business can be reached by unsolicited 
applications which should be as distinctive 
and personal as possible, and in addition 
the applicant should endeavor to secure 
interviews with heads of departments and 
with executives outside the personnel de- 
partments. Job applicants should inquire 
into the details of training programs of- 
fered by some businesses before accepting 
a job in order to determine their carry-over 
value from department to department and 
from job to job. About half of the em- 
ployers prize high college scholastic 
grades; more than one-third consider ex- 
tra-curricular activities as very significant. 

This survey also revealed that most busi- 
nesses stress personality traits, that all 
employers wish that adequate placement 
offices existed in all colleges to bring de- 
mand and supply together in a discrimi- 
nating time-saving way. They want the 
college to supply the fundamental train- 
ing common to many types of businesses, 
but also most employers favor practical 
work experience correlated with college 
studies. Most employers advocate recruit- 
ing from unsolicited applicants. The ma- 
jority consider job seekers to be woefully 
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ignorant of knowledge about occupations, 
and believe it the function of the colleges 
to acquaint their future graduates with 
job requirements, salaries, promotional 
expectancy, stability of employment, haz- 
ards, competition, and other salient points 
in connection with each major type of 


occupation. al a oi 
Briefer Mention 
+ . ” 


List OpPORTUNITIES—The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. recently 
issued a 150-page pamphlet on Evening 
Educational Opportunities of Greater 
New York and Northern New Jersey 
which emphasizes available advanced aca- 
demic, technical, and commercial instruc- 
tion. Included in Part I is a Directory 
of Educational Agencies listing colleges, 
universities, and other institutions of ad- 
vanced grade; evening public high 
schools, and trade or vocational schools; 
community organizations; evening private 
technical and trade schools and commer- 
cial and business schools; public libraries; 
museums; extension and correspondence 
schools; emergency educational programs 
and other free offerings; and informal 
adult education courses. Part II is an 
alphabetical Directory of 116 Evening 
Courses offered by colleges, universities, 
technical institutes, and public schools, 
with special details concerning the en- 
gineering and business courses available. 

a e a 

WoMEN CHEMISTS—An_ interesting 
vocational exhibit of ‘““Women in Chem- 
istry" is reported in a current number of 
Linden Bark, published by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo. It consists of biog- 


raphies and pictures of leading women 
pioneers in chemistry as well as promi- 
nent contemporary women chemists. Also 
in the exhibit are books written by pres- 
ent-day women chemists, and literature 
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on jobs in this field, with a list of ayajj 
able positions in chemistry. 


SPECIAL GUIDANCE NUMBER—"'Gyj. 
dance in Public Schools” is the topig 
to which the October 1938 issue of 
Teachers College Record is devoted 
Guidance must not be isolated either jr 
purpose or function from the teaching 
staff if it is to be effective, asserts Sarah 
M. Sturtevant, writing on “Organizing ; 
Guidance Program.” Ruth Strang, in ex 
amining ‘The Teacher's Contribution t 
the Guidance of Children,”’ endorses the 
indirect guidance offered by the class 
room teacher, and acquired through out 
of-class contacts or through club and so 
cial activities and special classes for gui 
dance purposes, and suggests a plan for 
the inservice education of teachers. 

Dealing with “Guidance at the Ele 
mentary Level,’’ Gertrude P. Driscoll as 
serts that educators and psychologists 
must cooperate closely if sound methods 
for stimulating emotional growth are t 
be found. In addition, she declares that 
a guidance program must provide rem 
edial help for children who are handi 
capped in any one aspect of growth. The 
division of labor between the counselor 
and guidance specialist is marked by 
Robert C. Challman, in discussing “Prob- 
lems of Pupil Adjustment Requiring 
Counseling.” He enumerates criteria for 
deciding which of the two should advise 
the pupil, or whether both should co 
operate. 

In his paper on “What Does the Vo- 
cational Counselor Do?,” Harry D. Kit- 
son reviews the literature of research on 
the actual and varied duties of the coun- 
selor, and suggests ways of organizing 
to facilitate the vocational counselor's 
work, discussing the contribution of the 
classroom teacher, the counselor's rela 
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tionships with the community, and his 
academic preparation. One of the most 


I interesting contributions is “The Work 


es 


hi Cen 


of the Placement Officer’ by Roy N. 
Anderson, who discusses the conduct of 
the various placement procedures such as 
registration, interviewing, classification of 
registrants, reception of employer's or- 
ders, selection and referral of applicants, 
follow-up, field work, and the compila- 
tion of reports and statistical data. Dr. 
Anderson also lists the knowledges and 
skills needed by the placement officer. 

The final topic, “Preparation for Psy- 
chological Counseling,’ is discussed by 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, who outlines the 
personal and professional qualifications, 
standards for preparation, and reviews the 
operation of the Guidance Laboratory at 
Teachers College. 


“CAREERS’ COURSES MULTIPLY— 
Growth of Courses in Careers’ is an 
article by Robert Hoppock and Virginia 
Tuxill, which appears in the October is- 
sue of The Journal of Higher Education. 
The authors report a growth of from 18 
college courses designed to aid college 
students in choosing careers in 1932, to 
85 such courses given in 1937. This 
growth is ascribed to results from the eco- 
nomic depression bringing into sharp fo- 
cus the needs of youth. The authors find 
that these types of courses may be divided 
into three categories: the general course 
designed to lead each student to make a 
wise and personally satisfying choice of 
an occupation; courses which center their 
attention on the vocational and occupa- 
tional aspects of limited fields; and those 
courses that embrace a variety of attempts 
to adjust the student to various aspects of 
life, both in and out of college. Some of 
the courses are criticized as too diffuse 
and rambling, while others, such as the 
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program of the General College at the 
University of Minnesota, are reported by 
the authors as courses that hit the prob 
lem of occupational adjustment squarely 
on the head. Few of these courses have 
been evaluated as to their effectiveness. 
and yet the authors believe that when 


they are used in conjunction with an 
analysis of vocational aptitudes and ca 
pacities, they are preferable to letting the 


student muddle through I y himself. 


= as s 

NYA EvALUATIONS—A series of care 
ful evaluations of NYA activities by the 
National Youth Administration in Ohio 
point to the desirability of similar 
evaluations in the NYA organizations 
of other states. One report is entitled 
“Occupational Orientation of Youth 
Workers,” which examines the cases 


of 277 NYA workers from Toledo and 
Columbus; another is “Results of a Six 
Month Demonstration Evaluation,” 
based on a clerical unit organized around 
a mimeograph project. Another study 
is “The First Ohio NYA 
Workshop” which reports a three-day in- 
tensive conference of twenty-five NYA 
work project supervisors. 

The first study includes a detailed re 
production of the personal folder on one 
of the workers on the mimeograph project 
who eventually secured permanent em- 
ployment in business as a result of her 
NYA training. A summary of the de 
grees of occupational orientation of the 
youth studied before and at the end of 
the project reveals improvement in the 
number of those with a definite voca- 
tional plan based on work experience, 
knowledge of abilities, and job opportu- 
nities. The second report discloses that 
the problems of occupational orientation 
are primarily individual in nature and 
call for a great deal of personal guidance 


in 


Evaluation 
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and counseling. The use of the occupa- 
tional tour is endorsed, as well as the 
use of supplementary training classes. The 
third study deals with the materials pro- 
duced by the construction-conservation 
group, by the home economics group, 
and by the clerical and recreation groups. 


REEMPLOYMENT STUDIES—Four 
Philadelphia Labor Market Studies have 
appeared recently as part of the WPA’s 
National Research Project on ‘‘Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities and Changes in In- 
dustrial Techniques,” prepared in cooper- 
ation with the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. They are: ‘Recent Trends in Em- 
ployment and Unemployment in Phila- 
delphia,” (1937); The Labor Force of 
the Philadelphia Radio Industry in 1936” 
(1938); “Ten Years of Work Experi- 
ence of Philadelphia Weavers and Loom 
Fixers’” (1938); and “Employment and 
Unemployment in Philadelphia in 1936 
and 1937” (1938). 

Findings revealed that as high as forty- 
two per cent of the city’s unemployed 
had been on relief rolls; that the recov- 
ery in manufacturing employment since 
1933 has not reached the levels of 1929 
and earlier years. Recovery has been ac- 
companied by a rapid change from part- 
time to full-time jobs, but with a smaller 
decrease in numbers on relief. Inexperi- 
enced women predominated among the 
unemployed, and it was found that those 
placed most readily at the public employ- 
ment office were those who were younger 
and out of work for shorter periods. 

The influx of workers to the radio in- 
dustry in the early thirties was made up 
of either the younger workers in various 
declining industries or new entrants to 
the labor market. Most of the workers 


were engaged in semiskilled occupation, 
in the industry. 

In regard to the weavers it was foun; 
that those among the unemployed clung 
tenaciously to their craft even when the 
had had to take other employment tempo 
rarily. The rate of turnover in this up 
employed group was low, and there wa 
difficulty in shifting them to other Posi- 
tions because of the specialized and non 
diversified character of their work. 


CAREER CHOICE—In a series of five | 


open letters to college students, Carl E 
Seashore, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate 
College, State University of Iowa, in 4 
Preview to College and Life, gives valv- 
able counsel about life in college and in 
the world of work. Particularly of inter 
est is his chapter on the Choice of 1 
Career, in which he points out the value 
of choosing a congenial career, one that 
fits with the student's natural resources 
with a discussion of sources for finding 
out about the world of jobs and the ef- 
forts necessary to prepare for them. Other 
chapters discuss the bases for deciding 
whether to enter graduate study, methods 
of financing oneself through college, and 
the contribution of vocational guidance 


CoLLEGE Amp—Seven factors con 
cerned in the adjustment of entering col- 
lege students are studied in Some Factor! 
in the Adjustment of College Students 
a bulletin of the U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion, in which it is concluded that there 
is a need for a more comprehensive sys- 
tem of record keeping in the high school 
for guidance at the time of graduation 
and college entrance; that colleges in ad- 
mitting students should use as many items 
of knowledge concerning the student as 
possible; that they should set up facili- 
ties for testing and interviewing students, 
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that they should integrate the work of 
the high school and college through pro- 
viding facilities for students of different 
levels of scholastic aptitude, and through 


| providing for the placement of students 


in particular courses in accordance with 
their past achievement in high school. 
s * 7 

PERSONNEL WorK—Asking that per- 
ennial question: “What is Student Per- 
sonnel Work?” in the October issue of 
Educational Record, J. E. Bathurst, head 
of the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology and student counselor at Birm- 
ingham-Southern College, draws upon a 
special study of student personnel work 
made during the past year. Serving as a 
fellow of the General Education Board, 
Dr. Bathurst has visited many universi- 
ties to study their systems, and he makes 
a special effort in this article to define 
what student personnel counseling is and 
what it is not. Dr. Bathurst proposes to 
eliminate from the definition of person- 
nel work all those classroom activities 
that deal with subject matter; extra-class- 
room instructional activities; routines con- 
nected with earning and recording credit 
and routine business activities; such coun- 
seling and diagnostic and remedial ac- 
tivities as aim specifically to better grades 
rather than to orient the student. 

Though this investigator acknowledges 
and praises the tendency of instruction 
and personnel work to merge, especially 
in schools of the progressive type, he 
points out that the two can never com- 
pletely merge in the classroom and that a 
good deal of personnel work necessarily 
must be done outside of class. He lists 
the following twenty chief activities iso- 
lated from 500 procedures considered by 
him to come within the definition of per- 
sonnel work: pre-college personnel work; 
admissions; student orientation; testing 
(eliminating courses and health tests) ; 
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counseling (curricular, educational, per- 
sonal, vocational); student financial aid; 
housing; religious, social, recreational, 
and other intercollegiate and intramural 
extra-instructional activities; student pub- 
lications; food and health activities; dis- 
cipline; auditing and cooperative buying 
placement and follow-up procedures; re 
cording and record keeping; staff person 
nel and personnel coordination; person 


nel research. 
oe . 


WomeEN DENTIsts—Careers of out 
standing women dentists are reviewed in 
the October 1938 issue of Inde pendent 
Woman. ‘Their specialties, publications, 
and outside interests are set forth, as well 
as their hospital, clinical, public health 
and educational activities. Prejudice 
against women in this profession 1s 
shown to be rapidly disappearing, and 
with the coming expansion of clinical 
work it is expected that great opportu 
nities will open up for qualified feminine 
entrants to the profession. 

+ a . 

RESEARCH Proyects—Annotations of 
the results of 2,635 research projects op- 
erated under the auspices of the Civil 
Works Administration, the several State 
Emergency Relief Administrations, and 
the WPA, appear in Volume I of Index 
of Research Projects, published by the 
WPA. This volume, though omitting 
the studies undertaken by the WPA Div: 
sion of Social Research (catalogued else- 
where) includes both completed and un 
completed research projects. The table of 
contents reveals the arrangement of the 
material to be under the main heads cf 
natural resources; planning; science and 
technology; anthropology; history, art, 
literature, and philosophy; economics (in- 
cluding labor and employment); govern- 
mental research; social research; and edu- 
cation (including vocational education) 
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An exhaustive index completes the useful- 
ness of this volume. Microfilm reproduc- 
tions of the reports are available from the 
American Institute of Documentation at 


moderate cost. 
7. * +. 


NYA StuDENTs—A higher percent- 
age of NYA-aid students at Alabama 
State College for Women are children of 
fathers with professional occupations than 
are the remaining students there. Accord- 
ing to an analysis reported in the October 
Journal of Educational Sociology, the 
fathers of forty-three NYA students have 
professional status as contrasted with only 
seventy-one fathers of the 592 remaining 
students. 

s s . 

CHICAGO SUGGESTIONS — Following 
are the proposals of the Chicago Teachers 
Union's Committee on Vocational Educa- 
tion regarding the recent proposal of the 
local school administration to vocational- 
ize the schools there. These proposals are 
reported by Florence E. Clark, Chairman, 
in the June issue of The School Review, 
and they are: a continuous scientific 
survey of occupations; location of the 
schools near the jobs for which they 
train; installation of flexible curricula and 
physical equipment that will enable shift- 
ing with job changes; placement of voca- 
tional training at the terminal point of 
general education; limitation of vocational 
training to the time necessary to gain the 
desired skills; continuation of guidance 
from elementary school through voca- 
tional school and placement; awarding 
equal credit for academic subjects pur- 
sued in both academic and vocational 
high schools; appointment of teachers 
with the same qualifications for the same 
subject. 

s 7 s 
NATURE Joss—Occupations in the 
field of natural history are reported in 


the November 1938 issue of Read. 
Digest under the title “Careers ih Na 
ture.” Jobs in both private industry and 
in government service are dealt with as 
well as positions with museums, zoos, and 
foundations. Among the careers men 
tioned are those of museum artist, nature 
photographer, plant pathologist with 
fruit growers, and botanist in pharma- 
ceutical houses. Opportunities in the | 
S. Forest Service, the Biological Survey, 
National Park Service, and the Bureau of 
Fisheries are particularly emphasized. 
1 * o 

PuBLIC SERVICE INTERNES—The va 
ried opportunities for internes in govern 
ment are detailed in the September issue 
of Survey Graphic. Aspirants to careers 
in public service are receiving increasing 
attention in many cities, states, and in 
Washington, owing to the sponsorship of 
the National Institute of Public Affairs. 
Each Spring the Institute examines the 
most promising college students majoring 
in public administration on the basis of 
their scholarship and outside activities, 
and places a selected group of them in 
unpaid positions with federal bureaus and 
agencies. A similar procedure has also 
been adopted by Los Angeles County and 
by the New York State Civil Service Com- 
mission, which provides in addition a 
nominal monthly salary. Cincinnati has 
established a cooperative plan for careers 
in public service. Results show that a 
large proportion of these public-service 
trainees receive permanent public service 
positions at the conclusion of their in- 
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Tests—The Psychological, Corpora- 
tion announces the publication of a re- 
vised edition of Edward K. Strong's 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men, a re- 
vised issue of Gertrude Hildreth’s A 
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Scales, and A Dictionary of Terms in 
Measurement and Guidance (revised), by 
Earl B. South. 
a = = 

Optics—Careers in the field of optics 
are described in a booklet to be issued 
shortly by the Institute of Optics, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. It is said that graduates of 
this school, established in 1930, have no 
difficulty in securing placement owing 
to the considerable demand and limited 
supply of trained men and women in this 
field. The Institute’s curriculum includes 
the study of light and its use in cameras, 
the construction of microscopes, color- 
imeters, etc., and the design and manu- 
facture of optical instruments. 


GUIDANCE LABORATORY—A report of 
the progress of the Guidance Laboratory 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the past year has just been 
issued by Esther Lloyd-Jones, Associate 
Professor of Education, in charge of the 
laboratory. During the past year the 
laboratory has had its facilities used by 
more than 27,000 individuals, has ad- 
ministered 1,800 tests, has granted 1,471 
interviews with clients, and has studied 
691 cases at length. The laboratory also 
assumes responsibility for testing Teach- 
ers College students, and holds weekly 
case conferences between staff members 
and advanced students in the field of 
psychological counseling, using material 
adapted from actual case histories. The 
Guidance Laboratory maintains a compre- 
hensive library of specimen sets of tests in 
use and keeps an up-to-date bibliography 
of them. Demonstration programs in con- 
nection with these tests are held fre- 
quently. 

. s . 

CAREER CHART—A 4-page career 

chart for young women appeared in the 
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July number of Mademoiselle. It is di- 
vided into the following job fields: movie 
and stage acting, radio, dancing, retailing, 
advertising, selling, modelling, 
dietetics, editorial work, free lancing, 
press agenting, art, photography, teaching, 
social work, interior decorating, travel 
bureau operation, office work, medicine, 
labor administration, and Under 
each occupation are indicated details re- 
garding the pay, aptitude, training, duties, 
means of entrance, advancement, working 
conditions, and matrimonial prospects. 
Girls seeking a career, particularly in New 
York, will find much of help in current 
issues of this modern and sprightly mag- 
azine. 


fashion, 


law. 


A stupy of successful counseling and 
guidance techniques in CCC Camp edu- 
cation appears in a recent publication of 
the U. S. Office of Education entitled, 
CCC Camp Education: Guidance and 
Recreational Phases. three 
university studies on CCC counseling and 
guidance techniques, the report concludes 
that many of the camps provide a neces- 
sary and welcomed transition from home 
to employment; that the camps should 
make a special effort to meet the require- 
ments of both elementary and high-school 
graduates; that for many enrollees a more 
practical education is necessary to arouse 
interest. Other conclusions reached by 
these studies are that a more compre- 
hensive training on the job and wider 
vocational program is necessary; that the 
enrollee should be examined at the start 
and placed in that part of the camp pro- 
gram which most closely approximates 
his vocational interests; that for young 
men wishing apprentice training camp 
officials should provide a type of camp 
experience that will most closely tie in 
with apprenticeship training programs. 


Reviewing 
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Recent Inventive Developments 


Three interesting advances in science 
have been reported recently in the press. 
Television was hailed by the Radio Man- 
ufacturers Association as an industry 
“that promises to give employment to 
many thousands,” and the beginning of 
a large-scale production of home tele- 
vision receivers was announced by the 
Association. Sets will be available either 
with or without sound, will range in 
price from $150 to $1,000, and have a 
screen 7 x 9 inches. At first programs 
will be on a two-hour per week limited 
service basis. 

On November 4, 1938 a Richmond, 
Va. audience attended an operatic per- 
formance of Gounod’s Faust at which a 
recorded operatic accompaniment and 
chorus was used. This “synchro-opera”’ 
consisted of a full chorus in pantomime, 
regular scenery, a conductor, and two 
sound technicians with the recording de- 
vice. The principals did their own sing- 
ing to the recorded accompaniment 
which the conductor kept adjusted to 
their voices. 

Future expansion in autogiro manu- 
facture and use was predicted at a meet- 
ing of the Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia on October 28th. 
Some speakers present predicted that the 
windmill or gyrating rotor principle of 
the autogiro would be used on all planes 
in the not too distant future, and others 

claimed that the mass production of auto- 
giros would make possible wholesale 
commuting from suburbs to large metro- 
politan centers. It was further predicted 
that regular autogiro passenger service in 
the east will be inaugurated soon due to 
the recent subsidy voted to autogiro re- 
search by Congress last spring. 

Future issues of OCCUPATIONS will re- 
port other inventive developments. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Three New Youth Magazines 


YOUTH TODAY. Published monthly by 
Modern Youth Press, Inc., Concord, N. H 
First issue October, 1938. 25 cents per copy 


YOUR FUTURE. Published weekly during 
the school year by the American Education 
Press, Inc., Columbus, O. $1.50 per year, 
Special rates to students. 


YOUTH LEADERS DIGEST. Published 
monthly by Youth Service, Inc., Peekskill. 
N. Y. $3.00 per year. 

Youth Today appears in digest size 
format, and publishes condensations of 
articles and short stories from other pe- 
riodicals. Designed to serve mature ado- 
lescents, the subjects range over such 
varying youth interests as sports, health, 
science, hobbies, inspirational articles on 
personality and vocational guidance. In 
the first issue appears an occupational 
Opportunity interview by C. A. Prosser, of 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, on 
“Your Place in the Sun.” 

Your Future, an eight-page paper, is 
designed for direct consumption by young 
people to inform them of existing occu- 
pational, recreational, and social oppor 
tunities. Written in an easy, conversa- 
tional style, it reports interviews with 
successful practitioners of various occu- 
pations, gives occupational trends, and 
analyzes at least one occupation in each 
issue. It also publishes articles on such 
topics as methods of obtaining guidance, 
and on means of applying for jobs. It is 
designed also for classroom use. This 
publication should prove valuable to coun- 
selors in search of guidance and occupa- 
tional material assignments. 

Youth Leaders Digest, also in digest 
size, publishes original articles and re- 
prints or reports speeches dealing with 
youth problems. The first issue (July, 
1938) dealt primarily with juvenile de- 
linquency, and the second issue devoted 
to the theme, “Youth and Jobs” carries 
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articles on such topics as individual gui- 
dance, federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion, placement, and follow-up work. 
This publication also includes reviews of 
recent books and pamphlets in the youth 
field. 





Suggested for Further Reading 





Much of the considerable amount of in- 
teresting guidance material appearing in the 
scores of magazines received each month at 
National Occupational Conference obviously 
cannot be reported upon in the limited space 
allotted to OCCUPATION’S Reading Glass de- 
partment. Consequently this column has been 
designed to inform our readers very briefly 
about some of this literature that otherwise 
would fail of mention. 


1. “The Engineering Graduate’s First 
Years in Industry.” By Frank L. Eidmann. 
Mechanical Engineering, May, 1938, p. 406. 

Stresses the superiority of cooperative engineer- 
ing courses in finding employment, and gives help- 
ful advice to job-seeking engineering graduates 
in regard to getting 4 with associates, apti- 
tude qualifications, use of initiative, and advan- 
tages of collateral study. 

2. “Getting A Job.” By Betty S. Welch. 
Mechanical Engineering, May, 1938, p. 409. 

“A well-written letter is better than an unin- 
vited call.” Suggests methods of preparing a list 
of possible employers and a qualification sheet, 
selection of the right job. Some useful hints based 
on the experience of two young engineers. Warns 
against writing personnel managers of prospective 
companies. 


3. “Do You Want to Be A Librarian?” 
By Nora Beust. The American Girl, Sep- 
tember, 1938, p. 8. 

A prominent librarian discusses the various 
careers in this field. 

4. “College Guidance for Engineers.’’ By 
Robert Widdop. Newark Engineering Notes, 
October, 1938, p. 10. 

The pre-college and post-college factors, ori- 
entation and guidance, and use of tests. 

5. “Guidance Through an Extra-Curricu- 
lar Program.” By Walter Conrad. The High 
School Journal, May, 1938, p- 170. 

6. “Stimulating Vocational _Interests 
Through the Teaching of Civics.” By Fran- 
cis N. Ahl. The High School Journal, May, 
1938, p. 173. 


7. “LE.R. Girls Assembly Test.” By Emily 
T. Burr and Zaida Metcalfe. Journal of Ap- 


plied Psychology, August, 1937, p. 372 

Results of testing 900 applicants at the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau and also a number of 
New York City School pupils with the Girls 
Mechanical Assembly Test 

8. “An Analytical Study of the McQuarrie 
Test for Mechanical Ability.” By Harriet 
Babcock and Marion R. Emerson. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, January, 1938, 
p- 50. 


An investigation revealing close correlation of 
the test with intelligence levels 


9. “Coordinated Apprenticeship Train 
ing.” By Norman H. McCollom. Sverra 
Educational News, September, 1938, p. 24 

Report of a successful cooperative program in 
a California community. 


10. “First Steps in a Guidance Program.” 
By F. R. Bemisderfer. Odio Schools, Sep- 
tember, 1938, p. 330. 


11. “The Purchasing Power of Personal- 
ity.” By Jessie J. Gibson. Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, September, 1938, p. 9. 

Details the results of recent findings that per- 
sonality difficulties cause the majority of job 
losses. Reviews also recent statements by promi- 
nent corporation personnel officers on the sub- 
ject, and refers to various courses offered in per- 
sonality. 


12. “How to Get a Start in Life.” By 
Walter B. Pitkin. Te Rotarian, June, 1938, 
p. 14. 


Stresses the importance of getting as a first job 
one related in some way to the beginner's ob- 
jective. 


13. “Self-Help Colleges.” By Ella B. 
Ratcliff. School Life, April, 1938, p. 273. 

Describes the work plan for all enrollees at 
Berry College, Tuskegee Institute, Berea College, 
and Southern Junior College. 

14. “The Nature and Scope of Personnel 
Work.” By George E. Myers. Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, January, 1938, p. 82. 

Outlines aine activities for secondary school 
personnel programs and eight activities for col- 
lege programs. 

15. “The Mathematics of Versatility.” By 
Walter B. Pitkin. The Rotarian, September, 
1938, p. 12. 


“Opportunities in ‘Merger Jobs." How mul- 
tiple abilities multiply job opportunities. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . . . By Various Contributors 








Three Recent Youth Volumes 
YOUTH IN THE WORLD OF TODAY. 
By Maxwell Stewart. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1938. Pp. 40. 10 
cents. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR 
YOUTH. By Theodore Lee Reller. Phila- 
delphia, The Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 1938. 
Pp. 109. 

YOUTH IN THE TOILS. By Leonard V. 
Harrison and Pryor McNeill Grant. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
167. $1.50. 


YOUTH IN THE WORLD OF TopDay 

The place of youth in today’s world 
is a challenge to both the youths them- 
selves and the adult population at large. 
The solution of this all important prob- 
lem is extremely vital today in the face 
of the large number of unemployed 
minors in the rural and urban districts 
of the United States. For example, ‘more 
than 75 percent of the 16-year olds in 
New York City who have been searching 
for work have been unable to find it.” 

This pamphlet, an independent study 
in cooperation with the American Council 
on Education, aims to contribute to the 
understanding of present-day youth and 
to stimulate the solution of its problem. 
The subject matter deals with youth in 
school, at work, at play, in action, and 
with its problems of marriage, home and 
society. 

Eighty-two percent of our young peo- 
ple, between the ages of 5 and 17, are 
in school; less than two-thirds of those 
14 to 18 are in high school; and a smaller 


proportion go to college and obtain de 
grees. In view of this fact, the curricula 
of our schools should be changed to meet 
the needs of today. Vocational guidance, 
therefore, is the task of the school in 
order to furnish needed information for 
success. 

The author states that the greater 
amount of leisure now enjoyed by ous 
young people demands training in recrea- 
tion—athletics, reading, movies, radios, 
clubs, and organizations. This should be 
begun and continued in the schools. 
Knowledge of the cultural contributions 
of the past and their relation to the pres- 
ent should form a definite part of this 
program. The training for marriage, 
establishing a home, and responsible cit- 
izenship is not only being asked for by 
our young people but is an absolute neces- 
sity before they take their place in active 
life. The American Youth Congress, 
established in 1934, has formulated its 
policies in relation to these problems and 
has definitely taken a stand to preserve 
peace. 

This booklet stresses the planning of 
a youth program by the joint effort of all 
age groups—knowledge of the world in 
which they will live and the need for 
the working together with the adults al 
ready on the job. The material is well- 
organized, concisely stated, and interest- 
ingly written. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR YOUTH 


The author of this book believes that 
“the only defensible concept of education 
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requires that the educator assist youth and 
coordinate efforts directed toward the as- 
sistance of youth not only certain hours 
of certain days but until satisfactory ad- 
justments are made.” 

The chapters in the book deal with in- 
schoo! planning for out-of-school life, 
out-of-school youth, an instrument for co- 
ordination—the community council, three 
valuable tools for assisting youth, the 
council at work, and the evaluation of 
the youth program. 

The activities of the school should pro- 
vide for each pupil the opportunity to 
learn about physical, educational, occu- 
pational, cultural, and recreational phases 
of out-of-school life and a cumulative 
record of school achievement. Further- 
more, the school is the logical agency to 
coordinate effective programs in the con- 
tinued training of its young people until 
social and occupational adjustment is ac- 
complished. Examples of existing com- 
munity councils and their programs utiliz- 
ing the various civic and private agencies 
are given to show the community respon- 
sibility for youth. 

The work of the community council 
should be to take a census of the out-of- 
school youth, to make occupational, edu- 
cational, and recreational surveys of the 
community, and to plan to interpret their 
program to the public. This can be done 
by means of the press, radio, motion pic- 
tures, etc., in order to engender favorable 
public opinion toward meeting individual 
and community problems. 

The last chapter of evaluation of the 
work of the community council contains a 
large number of questions to stimulate 
thinking — questions relating to the 
school, the community council, occupa- 
tional assistance for youth, further educa- 
tional and recreational assistance for 
youth. This book would be excellent for 


use in college classes, in study groups of 
educators, social workers and leaders of 
youth to create the sentiment needed to 
solve the ever-present problem of what 
to do with the out-of-school young people. 


YOUTH IN THE TOILs 

The report of the Delinquency Com- 
mittees of the Boys Bureau of New York 
City is the background of this book. 
Leonard Harrison, a criminologist who 
has made outstanding researches in police 
and other social problems, and Pryor 
Grant, the founder of the Boys Burcau, 
hoped “that it will serve two purposes: 
first, to present a concise picture of a very 
real social problem which exists in sub- 
stantially the same form in every large 
city of the country and, second, to arouse 
sufficient public interest so that others will 
take up the question and give to it the 
time and study necessary if a satisfactory 
solution is to be reached.”’ 

The aims of criminal justice admin- 
istration are the preservation of govern- 
ment and the protection of society. As 
is well known the emphasis in the past 
has been upon retaliation for the infringe- 
ment of society’s laws rather than upon 
the more socially desirable rehabilitation 
of the offenders into useful citizens. 

Numerous case studies are given to 
show the clumsy sluggish system of legal 
procedure and the imperative need for a 
good understanding of boy psychology 
to meet the demands of first offenders. 
According to published New York City 
statistics, 2,765 out of 3,963 boys, kept 
in Tombs Prison, were innocent of the 
charges preferred against them. Society 
has a responsibility toward this plastic 
age and should provide against practices 
unfair to the innocent and detrimental to 
the guilty. Reformatories and prisons are 
expected to change the bad habits of 
youths, but more often increase their 
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knowledge of crime and foster wrong 
attitudes toward government. Further- 
more, after youthful prisoners have served 
their sentences no place in the world is 
waiting to receive them. Their unfavor- 
able home environment has not changed, 
and many clubs and jobs are closed to 
them. 

The authors offer a practical plan to 
meet this problem—the formation of a 
Disposition Board of a Delinquent Minor 
Court, its members to be composed of 
experts in psychiatry, psychology, penol- 
ogy, sociology, and education. The pro- 
posed procedure of such an agency is 
diagnosis and treatment of youthful of- 
fenders under favorable circumstances in 
order to develop them into reliable adults 
and responsible citizens. Expenditure of 
money for such rehabilitation of youth 
is not only desirable but expedient. 

Every teacher, educator, and leader of 
adolescents should read this book. 


ELoisE B. VoorRHEIS 
Dean of Sophomore Girls, 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW. Edited by 
Henry C. Metcalf. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. Pp. 182. $2.25. 


This collection of eleven lectures con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration for business executives in 
New York City could be read to advan- 
tage by a wide variety of persons who 
need to become informed on the crucial 
topic of unionism and collective bargain- 
ing. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter for 
the casual reader is Chapter II on the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., in which 
David Saposs gives in eighteen pages a 
masterful summary of the long-time 
trends in the American Federation of 


Labor, the reasons for the formation of 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, the likelihood of the permanency of 
this latter movement in some form, and 
the indications of reliability and capability 
in leaders in both groups. 

Chapters IV, V, and VI give accounts 
of collective bargaining between employ- 
ers and unions in the printing industry 
in New York City, the men’s clothing 
industry throughout the United States, 
and in a New England textile factory, 
the latter being an illustration of a joint 
research undertaking of management and 
the union to solve the problems created 
by technological and other changes 
in methods of production. The print- 
ing and men’s clothing industries serve 
as examples of long time successful bar- 
gaining experiences in American industry. 
By contrast, the plea for ‘‘collective deal- 
ing’ with company unions or employee 
associations in Chapter III seems inef- 
fective. 

The provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act, covering unfair labor prac- 
tices, majority rule, the collective bargain- 
ing unit and the Board's jurisdiction, are 
outlined and briefly illustrated in Chapter 
VII. While many principles have been 
established in the year since the publica- 
tion of the book, the general considera- 
tions concerning the Act remain the same. 
The author of this chapter seems to have 
omitted illustrations of the unfair labor 
practices of forming or dominating com- 
pany unions in order to defeat real union- 
ism and collective bargaining. 

In the chapter on personnel manage- 
ment, Ordway Tead points out that good 
personnel work is needed more than ever 
under collective bargaining, in order to 
carry out personnel arrangements and 
working conditions which have been 
agreed upon jointly. 
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To the reader who is already familiar 
with methods of collective bargaining, 
and some of its outstanding examples, 
Chapters VIII and X are the most valu- 
able because of the deeper searching into 
the significance of these developments. 
In Chapter VIII, Dr. Metcalf and Sco- 
ville Hamlin frankly tackle the subject 
of property rights versus the mounting 
demand for more equitable income distri- 
bution. They contemplate the sit-down 
strike (which was at its height when these 
lectures were being given) as possibly 
“an outward manifestation of the work- 
er's property right to share in the income 
of industry.” Mr. Hamlin quotes an ar- 
ticle he wrote as long ago as 1920: “To- 
day the worker in an American corpora- 
tion contributes out of each day's wages 
something toward the profits which in 
large part determine the corporation's 
credit, its development and growth... . 
The money taken to meet the profits and 
losses constitutes a tax on the individual 
worker's ability . . . the worker . . . is gen- 
erally given no actual voice in determin- 
ing what the tax shall be or in shaping 
the laws which control the actual life of 
the corporation.” 

While pointing to the right of collec- 
tive bargaining established by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the authors 
indicate the accompanying responsibilities 
placed on industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. In the chapter entitled, The Cri:is 
in Leadership, Harlow S. Person presents 
similar considerations, the serious con- 
templation of which should make leaders 
of the business executives in his audience. 

While each chapter contains material 
which invites expansion into a book of 
itself and some of the chapters seem cut 
off as if closed by the ringing of a bell, 
Dr. Metcalf, through his introductory and 
closing chapters, and through careful 
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selection and preparation of his speakers, 
provides the unity and coherence which 
make this a valuable volume. Perhaps 
it is just the thing for the busy vocational 
counselor who needs quickly to gain this 
comprehensive outlook on the most crit- 
ical problem confronting the industries 
into which she daily sends the youthful 
worker. 

DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Regional Director 
National Labor Relations Board, 
14th Region, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ADULT ABILITIES. By Herbert Sorenson. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1938. Pp. 190. $2.00. 

In this volume Dr. Sorenson presents 
the results of a study in adult education 
based on some 3,500 university extension 
students, and dealing with: (1) charac- 
teristics of extension students, such as 
age, previous formal education, vocational 
status, and motives; (2) mental abilities 
of extension students and residence stu- 
dents, the relation of ability to age and 
previous education, and other pertinent 
problems; (3) achievement in compari- 
son with residence students, factors af- 
fecting achievement, marking standards, 
and other pertinent problems; and (4) 
teaching methods problems and _per- 
sonnel. 

Although not all the data that were 
gathered are included in the report, ex- 
tensive tables, graphs, and detailed inter- 
pretations are presented. Among the more 
important findings are close similarities 
between the university extension students 
and the residence students. For example, 
most extension students are young, take 
their college work in the evening, enroll 
in the same kinds of courses as residence 
students, and are about equal to them in 
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ability and in achievement on specially 
prepared examinations. 

Data are presented showing an appreci- 
able relation between ability and both 
amount of previous education and regu- 
larity of educational progress; appreciable 
differences in marking standards for ex- 
tension and residence students; and dif- 
ferences between the methods, problems, 
and status of the teaching staffs of exten- 
sion and regular courses. 

The author's evaluation of the relation 
of this study to the field of adult educa- 
tion may be indicated by his statements 
that the selection of extension students 
may be “highly desirable according to 
marrow academic standards, but not ac- 
cording to the broader philosophy of 
adult education,” and that “it is educa- 
tionally desirable to divorce ourselves 
from over-emphasis on credit work and 
set out to do some real adult education.” 

The report may be read with ease for 
it is written simply and clearly. Of spe- 
cial note are the author's discussions of 
important problems (apparently only 
Opinions since they go beyond the data), 
which are undoubtedly significant contri- 
butions to the fundamental principles of 
adult education. 

Jacos S. ORLEANS 
School of Education, 
College of the City of New York 
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THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR 
LEADERSHIP. By Arthur J. Jones. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. 
xix-++246. $2.00. 

In this book the author considers es- 
pecially the role of American secondary 
schools in the development of leadership 
capacities among their students. Leader- 
ship is defined; the identification of lead- 
ers is considered; the lessons, if any, from 
like education in Greece, Rome, England, 


and the U. S. S. R. are pointed out, and a 
program for the schools of this country 
is presented. 

A real and vital problem is broached 
here. But one wishes that more of the 
questions which press for answer had 
been considered in place of the résumé of 
foreign experience which seems to net 
little for our own application. 

Most insistently, it seems to me, arises 
the question: How are we to train teach- 
ers to be interested in and equipped for 
the attack on this problem? The tacit 
assumption that a program of techniques 
(see Chapter XI) can be carried out 
without special teacher training seems 
unrealistic. 

There arises, too, the question: To 
what extent is such student training for 
leadership transferable into other life 
situations? How generalized a skill is 
this? Beyond a limited point (what 
point?) is not leadership a situational 
reality? 

Again, leadership for what? The author 
refers to the civil service as a promis- 
ing field here for trainers to have their 
eyes on. But how about the much needed 
training for leaders in economic life, po- 
litical affairs, and professional fields? At 
what point does the need for training for 
these areas arise? And with what prem- 
ises do we train as respects, for instance, 
the motives of self-power versus those of 
social obligation, which are to be re- 
enforced through the training process? 

Related to these questions is the prob- 
lem which Professor Jones treats briefly 
in discussing “the school and character 
development.” If, as he rightly says, 
leadership of sorts can be exercised for 
harmful ends, it becomes vastly impor- 
tant that to the ability to influence others 
be wedded a passion for the good of those 
others. How is the moral responsibility 
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of the exercise of leadership to be as- 
sured and instilled? What, in short, is 
to be the dynamic of leadership in a 
democratic society which is always so pe- 
culiarly in danger of acting as sheep with- 
out a shepherd? 

I do not ask these difficult and basic 
questions to be captious. But I am deeply 
concerned that educators as convinced as 
is the present author of the worthfulness 
of this project, should offer their col- 
leagues as much of the very stuff of the 
problem as possible. Truly, all that he 
offers in the last twenty pages is good; 
and it is beyond present practice. But is 
it good enough—even for a start? A 
real philosophy of leadership is the need 
before we plunge ahead too far with 
techniques. For without a philosophy the 
danger of mistakes, disappointments, and 
littleness of conception of the task is all 
too real. 

This book is a welcome beginning in 
the acknowledgement of a problem; and 
in the general spirit of its approach. 
Only—it is good enough to have been 
better! 

Orpway TEAD 


Board of Education, 
New York City. 
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BOOKS ON WHEELS. By Mary Rebecca 
Lingenfelter. New York, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1938. (Kitson Careers Series, edited 
by Harry D. Kitson.) Pp. 147. $1.50. 


Miss Lingenfelter, Associate Librarian, 
Teacher's College, Columbia, and com- 
piler of Vocations in Fiction, has clothed 
in story form information on the occupa- 
tion of the librarian. Her heroine enters 
the field of book-truck service in the 
county library department of a public 
library, but her part-time work in the 
various departments of the library, and 
the varied fields chosen by her friends 


in the School of Library Service of Colum- 
bia University tend to bring out facts 
about other aspects of library service. 

The information imparted is quite ac- 
curate, and the outstanding feature of the 
book is the inclusion of the homely tasks 
that go on behind the scenes—loading 
the book truck at the end of a weary day 
for an early start on the morrow, setting 
the dating pencil accurately, hunting the 
answers to reference questions, planning 
library publicity—all told in such a life- 
like way as to make exciting reading. 
The young person interested in library 
work will enjoy the story and will not 
join the adult in criticizing the patent 
made-to-order-ness of the book, the shad- 
owy characters, and the slangy conver- 
sation. 

Included in the book is a reprint of 
‘he American Library Association pamph- 
let on training for library work, data on 
accredited library schools, a glossary of 
library terms, and a too brief bibliogra- 
phy of further information on library 
work, 

WILMA BENNETT 
Assistant Librarian, 
Westinghouse High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES. By L. 
L.. Thurstone. Psychometric Monographs, 
No. 1. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. 121. $2.00. 

This monograph describes the first at- 
tempt to apply the methods of factor 
analysis to an extensive battery of mental 
tests. A total of 56 tests, requiring about 
15 hours of testing time, was administered 
to 240 college students. These subjects 
were volunteers, represented all four col- 
lege years (the largest group being fresh- 
men), and ranged in age from 16 to 
about 25 years with a mode at 18 years. 
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Descriptions of the individual tests with 
samples of each are given in the mono- 
gtaph. In a general way the tests may 
be classified as verbal, numerical, spatial, 
and memory; but several cut across two 
or more of these categories, and several 
more were unclassifiable. 
Application of Thurstone’s Centroid 
Method to the table of intercorrelations 
resulted in the extraction of thirteen in- 
dependent factors. Since it seems reason- 
able to assume that a truly primary fac- 
tor will correlate either positively or zero 
with the tests of the battery, in order to 
effect this result a graphical rotation of 
the arbitrary centroid axes was next car- 
ried out. The correlational data were 
analyzed without assuming that the pri- 
mary factor axes were orthogonal; but it 
turned out that the reference axes were 
so nearly orthogonal that it was permiss- 
ible to treat the factors as essentially inde- 
pendent. Application of the criterion 
that to be accepted as psychologically 
meaningful a factor must correlate +-.40 
or more with a fairly large number of 
tests, reduced the number of factors from 
13 to 7. These 7 primary abilities were 
named by reference to those tests with 
which they correlated highest. They may 
be summarized as follows: spatial or visu- 
alizing ability; perceptual facility; num- 
ber ability; verbal comprehension; verbal 
fluency; memory; induction. The final 
chapter in the monograph deals with the 
use which may be made of these primary 
factors in constructing profiles of individ- 
uals for vocational or educational gui- 
dance. 

Little criticism can be offered of the 
way in which this experiment was 
planned and carried out. The work was 
carefully done. It would be desirable, 
however, to administer the same test bat- 
tery to a less highly selected group,— 


school children, perhaps. Also, it seems 
to the reviewer that the number, verbal 
comprehension, memory, and spatial fac- 
tors were the most clearly identified. Ver- 
bal fluency as distinct from verbal com- 
prehension, induction, and perceptual 
facility are still to be accepted tentatively. 
Henry E. Garrett 
Department of Psychology, 
Columbia University 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MONO. 
GRAPHS, SERIES “C”. Edited by Anne 
S. Davis. Compiled and written under the 
auspices of the Vocational Guidance and 
Educational Research Bureau. Chicago, The 
Commonwealth Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
25 monographs. Multigraphed. $17.75 per 
set. $1.00 each. 


This new series of twenty-five Com- 
monwealth Monographs is a welcome 
addition to the body of occupational |it- 
erature, and should, like those in the 
earlier series, become standard equipment 
in occupational libraries. 

Ten of these recent monographs are 
devoted to the crafts (shoemaking and 
repairing, silversmithing, tailoring, print- 
ing, lithography) and five to the build- 
ing trades. Women will be interested in 
the pamphlets on the corsetier, interior 
decorator, millinery worker, nursing, and 
X-ray technician. Other occupations cov- 
ered are advertising, forestry, optometry, 
physical education, real estate and insur- 
ance, telegraphy, telephony, travel bureau 
operation, and warehouse and storage 
management. 

In conformity with the suggestions of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, a standard outline is used through- 
out the series, with each pamphlet run- 
ning in length from twenty to thirty 
pages. The history of the occupation, its 
importance and trend, duties, require- 
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ments, rewards, and working conditions, 
are covered. Employers’ and employees’ 
organizations have been listed, and sec- 
tions are devoted to related occupations, 
employment agencies, bibliography, and 
projects. 

The editorship of Anne S. Davis, 
former Vocational Guidance Director of 
the Chicago Public Schools and Chairman 
of the Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the White House Conference, bespeaks 
for the general reliability of the mate- 
rials. The information has been compiled, 
according to the various forewords, from 
library research and interviews with 
workers and educational authorities. 
Statistical data is usually of government 
origin. While one cannot expect full 
documentation of materials designed for 
secondary school use, it is unfortunate 
that some further indication of sources 
has not been given. However, a compar- 
ison of a half dozen of the monographs 
with other accepted materials in the field 
suggests the reliability of the information 
presented in the present series. 

These monographs should serve well 
as references from the secondary to the 
adult level for occupations classes, recom- 
mendation by counselors, and general 
library use. They go directly to the point, 
are as definite as the nature of the field 
warrants, and are well organized. While 
the language is not oversimplified, it is 
concrete, clear in style, and adequate ex- 
planation is given to technical terms. No 
particular attempt has been made to pop- 
ularize the materials, and such interest as 
is aroused will derive from the degree to 
which the pamphlets satisfy the needs of 
students. Some opportunity, however, has 
been lost in the failure to use various 
visual devices and to present statistical 
data in the form of pictographs. 

While the bibliography should prove 
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invaluable to out-of-school youth and to 
teachers and counselors for their own use, 
students on the lower secondary levels 
will find some of the references of limited 
use. Pamphlet references seem to have 
been omitted, although the failure to in- 
clude the total pages in each reference 
admits of the possibility of isolated ex- 
amples being overlooked. Trade journals 
are listed. The references appear to be 
excellent in quality and many are of very 
recent date. 

The location of information in the 
pamphlets is complicated by the omission 
of a table of contents. While the fixed 
sequence of the topics is of some aid in 
this regard, it would not suffice without 
constant recourse to the pamphlets. 

This set is incased in a heavy cardboard 
box, and the pamphlets are firmly bound. 
To keep the information current, the pub- 
lishers have announced the initiation of 
a supplement service which will become 
available during the coming months. A 
workbook and teacher's manual complete 
the service. 


RICHARD J. WILLIAMS 
Scranton, Pa. 
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EMOTION AND THE EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS. By Daniel Alfred Prescott. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1938. Pp. 323. $1.50. 

This report to the American Council 
on Education by its Committee on the 
Relation of Emotion to the Educative 
Process, undoubtedly will unify and 
strengthen the efforts of counselors, men- 
tal hygienists, progressive educators, and 
all others who advocate that the emo- 
tional factors in child development be 
faced as a major concern of education 
and that emotional maturity for effective 


adulthood be made its primary goal. 
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Although offered as a challenge to 
educators, the study should broaden the 
understanding of all who are thinking 
critically about problems of personality 
adjustment. It should be welcomed not 
only by the teachers and counselor, but 
also by the business executive and per- 
sonnel manager who have seen bafiling 
personality factors, vaguely recognized as 
“emotional immaturities” or “‘maladjust- 
ments,”” cause many a school failure, job 
inadequacy, or other life defeat. Herein 
will be found the clearest treatment yet 
of the basic affective phenomena—feel- 
ings, emotions, and emotionally condi- 
tioned attitudes—and the physiological 
basis of such behaviors, a topic which 
most educational texts give but scant at- 
tention, neglecting almost completely the 
practical problem of preventing and cor- 
recting difficulties. 

Research findings on the emotions are 
interpreted in relation to different levels 
of intensity of emotional shock and the 
corresponding adjustive reactions of the 
organism. This treatment is a significant 
departure from the usual grouping of 
emotions into categories based upon kind, 
or pleasantness and unpleasantness. It 
eliminates much of the confusion from 
the picture presented heretofore by seem- 
ingly contradictory results reported by 
many experimenters. It succeeds in relat- 
ing affective experiences to the general 
physiological welfare of the organism, 
and thus provides the basis for far-reach- 
ing implications for education. Accord- 
ing to author Prescott: 

Many mistaken conceptions about the 
hygiene of emotional experiences in educa- 
tion seem based upon a misunderstanding 
of the details of physiological reaction which 
are a part of emotions of differing inten- 
sities. 


A number of such misconceptions are 


suggested and several practical issues are 
raised. Particularly significant is the dis 
cussion of the patterning and trainability 
of affective behavior for emotional matu- 
rity. The discussion of basic personality 
needs and conditions which frustrate them 
should be of great value to teachers and 
counselors. 

This study suggests a large number of 
provocative hypotheses that need testing 
in scientific research and school experi- 
mentation. Since most of these issues 
are obviously vital to the emotional devel- 
opment of children, and have been al- 
most entirely ignored in education, cer- 
tain critical implications need not await 
the completion of needed research, and 
many widely prevailing school practices 
are at once put hopelessly upon the de- 
fensive: 

We know conclusively that academic 
standards and subject-matter objectives are 
insisted upon frequently, even though they 
d> real damage to some children. 

The methods of presenting material to be 
learned usually have been based on the logic 
of the subject rather than on the logic of 
childhood experience. 

“Provision for individual differences” too 
often has meant varying the quantity of ma- 
terial learned without changing the nature 
of the content very markedly. 

. » . Schools must be reorganized to avoid 
being, themselves, the cause of frustration 
or loss of status, or unrealizable ambitions, 
cf deep resentments against social authority, 
of repeated humiliation. 

Prescott calls attention to “the wide- 
spread tradition among children—and 
adults, too—that school is unpleasant and 
to be disliked by any normal human 
being...” “Certainly,” he insists, ‘the 
undertone of mood or feeling that is 
continuously present in every classroom 
is influential in facilitating or retarding 
the assimilation of meaningful expe- 


riences. 
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School experimentation is advocated 
for the development of ways of making 
vivid emotional experiences an integral 
part of schoo! life. The value of aesthetic 
expressior. — music, art, dancing, dra- 
matics—as a means to affective matura- 
tion of pupils is strongly urged as a 
problem for research. It is surprising 
that in these suggestions the author does 
not mention the promising possibilities 
of experimenting with humor in learning 
situations to improve the emotional cli- 
mate of the classroom, to provide the 
physiologically tonic effect of mild emo- 
tional shock (emphasized elsewhere in 
the report), and to bring needed release 
from tensions on the part of both pupils 
and teachers. 

The great importance of the emotional 
hygiene of the teacher herself is strongly 
emphasized. Here is a pointed challenge 
to teacher training institutions and to 
those responsible for the hiring of 
teachers. 

The public at large, as well as school 
administrators, are confronted with seri- 
ous questions as to the opportunities af- 
forded teachers for the satisfaction of 
basic personality needs. Prescott’s real- 
istic discussion of this problem justifies 
the conclusion that drastic changes in 
school organization and practice are 
needed not alone for the sake of the emo- 
tional development of children but also 
to remove serious professional hazards to 
teachers. He states: “But teachers are 
also people; they have their own per- 
sonality needs. Persons managing the 
schools must be equally sensitive to the 
needs of teachers and the public must be 
concerned with making the profession 
truly satisfying for the persons at work 
in it. Otherwise their own children will 
suffer.” 

Emotion has been so widely neglected 
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in education and its study so urgently 
needed, that any criticism of this report 
seems carping. Not everyone will like 
it, however; certainly not those who have 
fallen into the error of monosymptomatics 
in diagnosing human ills, not the panacea 
seekers, nor partisans of a single formula 
for remaking education and the social 
order. Perhaps more valid criticism will 
come from certain experts who find the 
treatment of their fields spotty and are 
somewhat lacking in professional sophis- 
tication. Also, many students will regret 
that more experimental evidence is not 
included. These reactions are probably 
inevitable to a study which must evaluate 
“reports of research in a number of dif- 
ferent divisions of science.”’ 

The trail marked out by Prescott and 
his collaborators is a most important one. 
They have made an altogether excellent 
contribution in studying a problem which 
may prove to be not only vital to educa- 
tion, but crucial to the very life of the 
democracy: 


World political developments, new devices 
for swaying the emotions of entire nations 
simultaneously, emphasis on blind mass fer- 
vor, impatience with the scientific approach 
to national problems, all have driven home 
the lesson that the job of education is not 
done when knowledge is disseminated and 
increased. If the scholar, concerned with his 
primary business of knowledge, fails to deal 
with the whole man, particularly with the 
control of passions and the guidance of de- 
sire, he may properly be charged with con- 
tributory negligence when the democracy 
becomes either a mob or a regimented army, 
when freedom to learn or to teach disap- 
pears, when the neglected emotions sub 
merge the life of reason, and so force recog- 
nition of their claim to a share in the lives 
of men. 


DouGLas SPENCER 


Consulting Psychologist 
New York City 
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MEN MUST WORK. By Loire Brophy. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 
Pp. 145. $1.75. 

The message of Men Must Work is 
directed toward the white collar worker 
seeking a career in a metropolitan area. 
Such chapter headings, “That First Job,” 
“That All Important Second Job,” “The 
Employer's Angle,” “What it Takes to 
Make an Executive,” “How to Hurdle 
the Forties,” indicate some of the prob- 
lems selected for discussion. 

The book is written from the point of 
view of an employment specialist, and the 
author's fifteen years experience in plac- 
ing men in white collar jobs enables her 
to enrich her discussion by citing many 
examples taken from the daily situations 
that arise in a placement office. In fact 
the telling use of illustrative material is 
one of the book's chief values. These case 
histories, or vignettes, as the author 
chooses to call them, ring true and are 
written in a style that is informal and 
easily read. Employment counselors will 
recognize such types as the applicant who 
sits too comfortably ‘‘on the back of his 
neck” in an interview, the young college 
graduate whose first job seems to be lead- 
ing nowhere, the “dese, dem and dose 
guys,” and the man in the forties whose 
job had grown faster than he had. 

To the problem of the beginner Mrs. 
Brophy contributes a fresh point of view 
in posing the thesis that the second job 
is all important and that the first job 
merely offers the chance to work toward 
an eventual goal and seldom can be ex- 
pected to fulfill a life’s ambition. Em- 
ployment workers who have tried to con- 
vince recent college graduates that failure 
to secure the hypothetical initial job of 

collegiate wishful thinking—or not even 
to come within sight of it—is not to be 
chalked down as a tragic thwarting of 
youth, will enjoy the author's realistic 


presentation of the alternative, namely, 
“taking what you can get.” The author 
is particularly happy in her handling of 
this psychological problem. 

The book as a whole is frankly didac- 
tic. Not all will agree with the recom. 
mendations offered, as for instance, the 
methods suggested for searching self. 
analysis at frequent periods. Nor wil! 
counselors accept the notion that one rec- 
ognizes the right vocation through gui- 
dance by the sixth sense. Nevertheless the 
job seeker will find help in the discus. 
sion of how to write a letter of applica. 
tion, how to conduct oneself at an inter- 
view, and how not to get fired; and the 
appendix contains a valuable list of trade 
magazines relating to a hundred fields of 
work. To summarize: the book reflects 
in a very readable style the pattern of 
success of this decade. 

Harriet HouGHTon 


Professional Unit, 
New York State Employment Service, 
New York City 
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THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. By Herman Schneider. New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1938. $1.60. 


More than thirty years as Dean of the 
College of Engineering and Commerce at 
the University of Cincinnati have given 
Herman Schneider great practical experi- 
ence in the problems of directing young 
men and women toward fields of work 
for which they are fitted. As one of the 
pioneers in the field of cooperative educa- 
tion he has encountered many people in 
business or professions who lack under- 
standing of these problems. For those 
who do not know the why or the how of 
vocational guidance this book will be val- 
uable as a presentation of the need for 
counseling and a general discussion of 
the counselor’s approach. The book is 
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enlivened by examples drawn from Dean 
Schneider's wide experience. 

The professional counselor will find 
nothing new in this book unless it be the 
sincerity and enthusiasm of the author in 
his discussion of the problem. Some of 
the sociological studies upon which he 
bases his thesis are no longer accepted 
by psychologists and educators, and his 
criticism of aptitude and intelligence tests 
applies chiefly to their uncritical use. But 
his approach to the problem as a whole— 
the emphasis upon directing the individ- 
ual to study his own capacities and inter- 
ests, his sympathy for the bewildered col- 
lege freshman, his insistence on the need 
for professional training for counselors— 
is the currently accepted one. 

It is heartening to find a man of Dean 
Schneider's professional rank urging that 
counselors be trained as thoroughly as 
doctors. His book should find wide circu- 
lation among the general public. 

Ciara E. F. SAGMASTER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
oe 
INSTITUTIONAL TEACHER PLACE- 
MENT. Edited by J. G. Umstattd. Detroit, 
College of Education, Wayne University, 
1937. Pp. 238. $3.00. 

Along with the work of various types 
of placement bureaus, described from 
time to time in OccuPATIONs, this vol- 
ume makes another contribution to the 
literature of the placement field. Dealing 
with the specialized area of teacher 
placement, it attempts to integrate the 
results of round-table discussions, conven- 
tion addresses, research studies, and 
knowledge gained from practical experi- 
ence of the members of the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Association 
formed in 1923. 

Twelve placement officers contribute 
one or more chapters to this volume. The 
topics treated are: the place of supply 
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and demand studies in a teacher place- 
ment office; the administration, office ar- 
rangement and management, and pub- 
licity program; credentials; counseling of 
prospective teachers; measurement of 
teaching efficiency; relations with regis- 
trants; relations with employers; prob- 
lems of graduate placement; the teacher 
placement bureau in teacher education, 
and as a division of the State Depart- 
ment; problems in the ethics of teacher 
placement; trends in institutional teacher 
placement. As might be expected in such 
a volume, there is some duplication; but 
repeated material is presented with a dif- 
ferent emphasis and varying point of 
view. 

The volume should be particularly 
helpful to those who are doing placement 
work, especially those working with col- 
lege students or professional groups. It 
should also be helpful to those interested 
in teacher training, because it will pro- 
vide them with some insight into some of 
the problems of the distribution of their 
product. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

ae 
GETTING A JOB IN AVIATION. By 
Carl Norcross. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. Pp. 374. $2.50. 


TAKE IT AWAY, SAM! By Paul Wing. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1938. Pp. 
310. $2.00. 

The fascination that aviation holds for 
the average youth of today, and the mass 
of inspirational and romantic literature 
about it, have created a real need for a 
factual and unemotional survey of the 
occupational opportunities it offers. This 
need is further aggravated by the irre- 
sponsible advertising of many so-called 
schools of aviation that promise fabulous 
returns in cash and adventure to those 
signing on the dotted line. 


Roy N. ANDERSON 
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Getting a Job in Aviation by Carl Nor- 
cross leaves little to be desired in the way 
of down-to-earth treatment of this up-in- 
the-air subject. It is obviously the result 
of thorough and conscientious research, 
coupled with fair and unbiased judgment. 
The book gives a complete and well bal- 
anced analysis of the occupational condi- 
tions in all branches of aviation, and 
should be available to every young man 
who is looking to this interesting indus- 
try for a career. The author states in his 
introduction that he has tried to keep 
the book unbiased, but that in spite of 
his efforts, it turns out to be distinctly 
favorable to aviation. Be that as it may, 
he seems to have balanced his enthusiasm 
with a full measure of caution. He has 
been careful to point out the very high 
physical, mental, and educational require- 
ments of the more desirable positions, the 
slow rate of promotion and the rather 
moderate salaries that may be expected. 
All this is most proper when dealing with 
occupations as glamour-invested to the 
average young man as is aviation. 

The book is well organized, adequately 
indexed and illustrated. Its five sections 
cover “Jobs in Air Lines,” “Private and 
Non-Scheduled Flying,” “Federal Gov- 
ernment Jobs,” “Engineering and Manu- 
facturing,” and “Training.” In these sec- 
tions Mr. Norcross lists in considerable 
detail the many jobs, both flying and 
ground, the training required, its cost, 
the physical and mental requirements, 
examinations and licenses, salary sched- 
ules, and probable rates of promotion. He 
points out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the occupations and their future 
possibilities and probabilities. He indi- 
cates that aviation is still a comparatively 
small industry, employing only some 60,- 
000 out of the 50,000,000 workers in 
this country, but that it is a rapidly grow- 


ing industry. He demonstrates that the 
number of new jobs is limited, and 
though the supply of adequately trained 
men is not great, that there are already 
far too many poorly trained applicants. 

This book should be on the “must” 
list of every guidance library. 

Take it Away, Sam! is a highly roman- 
ticized story of broadcasting. In it the 
hero, Sam Hubbard, is successively and 
successfully an assistant to the chief of 
announcers, a script writer, sound-effect 
man, director, announcer, and station 
manager, all in a period of some seven 
or eight years. With his other activities 
he finds time for successful romance. 

The story is interesting and readable. 
It gives considerable superficial informa- 
tion concerning the backstage happenings 
of a broadcasting station, but should not 
be considered as a safe occupational guide 
for impressionable youth. Radio, like avi- 
ation, is another one of those glamour- 
invested industries badly in need of thor- 
oughly debunked occupational informa- 
tion. The fact that this book does not 
supply the need is no reflection upon 
either it or the author. It is no doubt 
just what he intended it to be, a “‘rags to 
riches” romance written against the inter- 
esting backdrop of broadcasting. 

Lee M. KLINEFELTER 
Norfolk, Va. 
ee 


PERSONALITY IN FORMATION AND 
ACTION. By William Healy. New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1938. Pp. 
204. $2.00. 


In this brief volume Dr. Healy pre- 
sents his concepts of the essential ‘‘struc- 
turings’” of personality evolved out of 
his thirty years of experience in dealing 
with problems of developing personalities 
from therapeutic and preventive points 
of view. The first half of the book deals 
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aus occupation or group of allied occu- 


Just published 


THE ROAD TO 
ANYWHERE 


Opportunities in Secretarial Work 
By FRANCES MAULE, Author of MEN WANTED 








Kition | 


CAREERS 


$ cries 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE books described on this 

page are the first in a new se- 

ries of practical books about 
jobs—covering the nature of work 
to be done, modern working con- 
ditions, requirements, remunera- 
tion, and training. Edited by Dr. 
Harry Dexter Kitson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, each 
volume is by an outstanding au- 
thority and deals with a single 








HIS book demonstrates how the 

position of secretary can almost 
always serve the wide awake man 
or woman as a stepping stone to the 
really rewarding jobs in business 
and industry, or in radio, advertis- 
ing, publishing, journalism, and pub- 
licity. This is NOT a book about 
shorthand and typing. It is filled 
with the kind of specific information 
most useful to anyone who wants 
to know “where to turn next” to 
further his or her career. $1.50. 
(By mail, $1.65.) 





pations. They are designed for 
use—by men and women planning 
careers, and by schools, libraries, 
vocational counselors, and person- 
nel directors. 


For sale wherever books are sold, 
er by mail from the publishers. 











HIS is probably the only book in 

print which describes step-by-step 
the training and development of a 
librarian. In narrative form, it traces 
the rise of a girl from the bettom to 
the top of this fascinating profession. 
Includes a glossary of library terms, 
American Library Association outline 
of training, list of accredited library 
schools, etc. $1.50. (By mail, $1.65.) 


All about a pleasant way to earn 


from $1200 to $10,000 a year ... 


BOOKS ON 
WHEELS 


Opportunities in Library Work 
By MARY R. LINGENFELTER 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 1913, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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with the materials of personality forma- 
tion, the developing and emerging per- 
sonality. The last half is concerned with 
the environmental factors, principally 
social, which influence the individual, and 
concludes with suggestions for the future. 
Credit is given to the biological sciences 
for their contributions to the understand- 
ing of behavior, and theories of typology, 
physiognomy, constitutional types, etc. 
are reviewed critically. Numerous illus- 
trations from case studies elucidate the 
main points. 

The genetic approach to personality 
studies is emphasized and suggestions as 
to methods of describing and measuring 
personality characteristics are given. The 
author states that, although his work has 
been largely of a psychobiological nature, 
he has found it necessary to go beyond the 
individual to the environment in which 
he lives. He stresses the importance of 
cultural influences, favorable emotional 
conditioning, identification, parental ex- 
amples, national outlooks, education, and 
effectively toned ideology. He claims that 
our present scientific knowledge concern- 
ing personality exceeds that which is now 
being utilized. His hope for the future 
lies in betterment of social relationships 
and educational processes which take into 
account the drives and motives of man. 
This reviewer believes that the point of 
view expressed by Dr. Healy in this book 
is one that would encompass under psy- 
chiatry the whole universe. 

MARGARET M. RATLIFF 
Department of Psychology, 
University of Kentucky 
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MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS. 
By Lee M. Klinefelter. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 287. $2.00. 


Every embryonic doctor should be 


\\ 


“quarantined” for several hours in order 
to browse through these medical job-ab- 
stracts so masterfully prepared by the 
author. The conversational and informal 
style of this volume should appeal to al! 
boys irrespective of age. 

This book constitutes a real aid in 
guiding ill-qualified youth away from the 
field of medicine, and in re-directing the 
large number of medical school applicants 
who are annually rejected, into those al- 
lied occupations of medicine, such as the 
medical technologist, the physical therapy 
technician and occupational therapist, the 
X-ray technician, the chiropodist, the den- 
tist, the dental technician, government 
medical service, the male nurse, the op- 
tometrist, the pharmacist, and the veter- 
inarian. The merits of these allied medi- 
cal occupations are presented in such a 
manner as to make them appear as equal- 
ly interesting and important as the jobs of 
the physician and surgeon—differing only 
in the matter of training. 

The material is adequately illustrated 
with 67 laboratory photographs of medi- 
cal workers at work, and lists of recog- 
nized schools with their requirements are 
to be found at the end of each chapter. 
Census information and statistics on the 
number of people already in the field, 
probable future trends, earnings, special 
abilities required, etc., are unobtrusively 
woven into the conversational form of 
the volume. 

Joe, the average boy in the book, might 
well be characterized—the result of rap- 
port carried to the nth degree. The guid- 
ing ability of counselors and parents will 
be enhanced by a perusal of this book. 

LEONARD L. WERSTLER 
Boys’ Advisor, 
John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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For Christmas Tool of 100! Uses 


IDEAL GIFTS Vocational directors, counselors 
and instructors all praise the 
versatility and smeoth perform 
. ance of this safe, efficient, 
muadern tool, Workers are de- 
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THE STORY OF THE CIO. By Benjamin 
Stolberg. New York, Viking Press, 1938. 
Pp. 294. $2.00. 

Benjamin Stolberg has written one of 
the most entertaining books on any aspect 
of labor that has come to my attention 
in a long while. He tears the A. F. of L., 
and the Stalinites, limb from limb; he lets 
off the Trotskyites because they don’t 
amount to much anyway; and he deals 
gently with the Lovestoneites for no par- 
ticularly discernable reason, unless it is 
that they never have stepped on his toes. 
He goes on at such a rate that I find my- 
self looking for Amalekites, Jebusites, 
Hittites, Perizzites, Amorites, Anchorites, 
and Stalactites, and feeling mistreated be- 
cause I don't find them. 

Stolberg writes with venom and with 
a shout and has little pity for hapless 
fellow travelers,—even including facts at 
times—if they get in his way. He puts 
“steel citadels” into the Mohawk Valley. 
He writes of the “more than 50 million 
American wage earners’ when the last 
census revealed a smaller number than 
that for the whole body of the “gainfully 
occupied.” Writing last August he speaks 
of the development of trends “since the 
middle of 1938,” and disposes of oppos- 
ing and unfavorable points of view by 
making use of the simple formula, “He 
is wrong.” 

For all that, if you will keep in mind 
Stolberg’s various biases (he likes indus- 
trial unionism, Homer Martin, polemical 
fury, pontifical authority; he dislikes 
A. F. of L. leaders, Sidney Hillman and 
followers of Stalin—which is something 
like lumping together Bishop Manning, 
Earl Browder and Arturo Toscanini), 
you will be able to distill a lot of truth 
out of the brew he puts before you. And 
some of it doesn’t need any distillation to 
speak of, such as the chapter on vigilant- 
ism. While he overstates the case against 
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the A. F. of L., he errs much as the im 
pressionistic painter does in his diver 
gence from photography. The same can 
be said of the chapter on Big Steel and 
Little Steel, and the first half of the 
chapter on factionalism. In dealing with 
the automobile workers, Mr. Stolberg is 
so alert to protect Mr. Martin that he can- 
not altogether be trusted. The president 
of the Automobile Workers Union may 
be what the author says he is for all | 
know—he certainly is a pleasant and 
agreeable gentleman to meet at a lunch- 
eon—but some of his explanations of 
Mr. Martin under attack seem a bit 
labored. 

With the same reservations, the story 
of why the CIO came into being can be 
taken as a real contribution to that sub- 
ject. And as to the Stalinites, this account 
shows clearly how their presence can dis- 
rupt a labor movement—if they join a: 
Stalinites. 

The author is so unfair to Sidney Hill- 
man, against whom he seems to have a 
personal animus, that nothing he has 
written about this extremely able leader 
is to be taken seriously. As a matter of 
fact, he tends to overdo his peeves all 
through. William Green is by no means 
the ineffective creature whose picture he 
paints. 

This volume includes an appraisal of 
the various C.I.O. “white collar’ unions 
in addition to the larger and more pub- 
licized industrial unions. 

Mr. Stolberg has written an exceed- 
ingly readable book, which is to be read 
cautiously and with crossed fingers. For, 
as Ralph Thompson recently said of 
Westbrook Pegler, he is “seldom grun- 
tled.” 


Joun A. Fircr 


New York School of Social Work, 
New York City. 
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COMMON PROBLEMS 
IN GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the 
group-guidance program. Committees of 
the N.V.G.A. selected these problems as 
the 60 most commonly faced by high-school 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


—Teacher Manuals for Homeroom Guidance— 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS IN 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


~ 
The case conference is acknowledged to be 
the best method for group guidance work 
that involves character. The method is 


pupils. The problems deal with the ad- 
justment of the pupil to his present environ- adequately developed in this book for the 
ment, his studies, and his future life. first time. Helps to the homeroom teacher 


Helps to the homeroom teacher for each 
problem include: statement of the objec- 
tives, references, discussion of principal 
issues involved, suggested projects, and 
timing and motivation of the problem. 
Net price of 10 copies for high schools 
with 10 homerooms, $15.60; for high 
schools with 20 homerooms, $31.20. 


for each case include: statement of the 
objectives, references, discussion of principal 
issues involved, summary of the course of 
the discussion and conclusion, and timing 
and motivation of the case. Net price of 
10 copies for high schools with 10 home- 
rooms, $12.40; for 20 homerooms, 
$24.80. 
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List Price, $1.95 List Price, $1.55 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Avenue 
New York 














® VOCATIONS IN SHORT STORIES by Vera E. Morgan 


Saves the time of the vocational counselor in finding stories useful in exploring vocational 
fields. Stories which give some information about (1) a job itself, (2) the ethics of the 
profession, and (3) training for the position are indexed under 133 alphabetically arranged 
occupations. Annotations indicate the story's vocational significance. Lists the 144 indexed 
collections with publisher, date, and price. 47 pp. 50¢. 





® VOCATIONS IN FICTION by Mary E. Lingenfelter 


The 463 novels selected for indexing, chosen primarily for their occupational informa- 
tion, are arranged alphabetically under 102 subjects (from Actor to Zoologist). A symbol 
for each title indicates whether the book appeals to adults, “teen age,” or younger chil- 
dren. Important titles are starred. An annotated bibliography, revised and enlarged. 
100 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


* BOOKS ABOUT JOBS by Willard E. Parker 


“I am recommending it to all principals as a necessary part of their professional library 
in counselling students,” writes a state director of educational research. Comprehensive, 
annotated bibliography of 8,000 references in 600 job classifications. Published 1936 for 
the N. O. C. 430 pp. Cloth, $3. 


® VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE LIBRARY 
by Harry D. Kitson and Mary R. Lingenfelter 


“A helpful publication,” says Business Education World, “for the use of teachers and 
counselors who wish to direct young people to read books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
about occupations.” Lists national organizations, books, bibliographies, etc. on many 


aspects of guidance work. 1936. 34 pp. 40¢. 


American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 
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YOUTH AND THE WORLD'S WORK. 
By James H. Bedford. Los Angeles, Society 
for Occupational Research, 1938. Pp. 140. 
$2.00. 

In this book dealing with the effects 
of the present economic situation upon 
the youth of the nation, Dr. Bedford 
takes the position that means of improve- 
ment lie in the direction of more ade- 
quate and intelligent vocational guidance 
and education. Especially does he weigh 
the implications of unwise vocational 
choices in a rapidly changing world. 

According to the author, our mounting 
juvenile crime rate and the current exist- 
ence of privation and want in a land of 
plenty are due in considerable part to 
the presence of widespread economic mal- 
adjustment. As examples of this im- 
passe, he points out that one out of every 
three youths is out of school and unable 
to secure employment, and that 75 per 
cent of our high school pupils receive 
no effective vocational guidance from 
their educational institutions. 

Dr. Bedford further reports that the 
vocational choices of high school youth 
are even more at variance with the oppor- 
tunities which the occupational world 
offers than we had suspected. Almost 
fifty per cent of the 5,609 youths studied 
were planning to enter the professions. 
Such a white collar complex, he points 
out, militates heavily against the possi- 
bility of a satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment to the common tasks which these 
young people will ultimately be com- 
pelled to accept by the very nature and 
probable future development of our tech- 
nological world. 

The data presented in Youth and the 
World’s Work agree with former studies 
in indicating that the vocational choices of 
youth are determined predominantly by 
prejudice and tradition. The author de- 
plores the fact that a scientific canvass 
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of capacities in relation to actual oppor- 
tunities is so seldom made use of in in- 
ducting of youth into life callings. He 
also accuses the traditional high school of 
foisting on boys and girls an obsolete 
academic curriculum that is not only irrel- 
evant to the solution of socio-economic 
issues but which encourages them “to 
dawdle along paths of academic effort 
in the vain hope of finding a place in the 
professions. Even the dominant extra- 
curricular activities of the secondary 
school are unrelated to the work of the 
world. 

In order to avoid future social catas- 
trophe, we are strongly enjoined in this 
volume to enter upon an intelligent pro- 
gram of occupational planning. We are 
urged to establish federal occupational 
research bureaus that will function in the 
direction of synchronizing vocational op- 
portunities with scientifically established 
individual interests and abilities. Only 
thus, we are told, can we dignify honest 
labor, educate youth toward, instead of 
away, from life, and establish human 
welfare as transcendent to pull and privi- 
lege. 

Dr. Bedford's book represents a plea 
for the use of intelligence in human af- 
fairs. It extols economic planning and 
social democracy. It presents the thesis 
that a major share of our human ills and 
social tensions would be reasonably well 
resolved if a satisfactory economic adjust- 
ment could be effected by the rank and 
file of American youth. Whether or not 
such a sweeping thesis is justified is left 
to the judgment of the reader. Dr. Bed- 
ford has raised this challenging issue and 
leaves to his readers the necessity of find- 
ing a solution to the problem. 


Louis P. THORPE 
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